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August ——- 
Lodye of Donashuishiuagnish. 

ON’T attempt to pronounce it, dear; you 
will spoil the shape of your nose; but try 
to imagine your beloved Delia (in her new 
tartan gown and the Balmorals) sitting at a 
bare table in a low-roofed room, with very 
little inside it, save a smell of peat smoke ; 
but the most wonderful and beautiful view 
in the world out of its windows. 

As to our journey.—It was less adventur- 
ous and romantic than I would have desired. 
‘he impressions that I had brought ready- 
made with me were far more like Sir Walter 
Scott’s Highlands than the reality. To tell 
the truth, I was asleep when we passed 
Edinburgh, Perth, and Stirling, and missed 
seeing the combat of the a Chattan and 
clan Khay on the Inch, and the frowning passes of the Grampians for 
which I had prepared myself. Not till we had passed Dunkeld, and had 
quitted the main road for a most precipitous and sterile route, did 
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we feel ourselves really in a new 
country, and even then my first feel- 
ing was one of disappointment. I 
looked in vain for kilted clansmen 
roving over the heather ; for eagles’ 
feathers and waving plaids. Dirty- 
white sheep, and stones without end, 
clothed the hill-sides, and the kilt— 
literally speaking —was only worn by 
the women that we encountered. It 
was dark when we reached this 
dear, unpronounceable little lodge. 
Charlie and Uncle Tom received us. 
I was in ecstacies with all I found 
here. 

It is quite unlike anything near 
Bayswater. Heather everywhere, 
and hills all round. Heather, not 
like’ the pink thing one gets at 
* Foster’s’ for wreaths, but tall 
knots, and knobs, of stiff, sti#’ brown 
and purple — most beautiful and 
glowing in colour at a distance, and 
terribly scratchy to walk on. 

Not a tree anywhere. Aunt Jane 
was disconsolate at first—she called 
it a desert; but since she found 
cabbages and gooseberry bushes in 
the garden, and a pig-sty behind 
the kennel, she has taken courage, 
and says it is ‘extremely rural.’ 
The Lodge is a long, low building, 
rather like a shed—with very small 
rooms and very stiff doors—no stair- 
case to the ee story, but a big 
ladder by which I mount to my bed- 
room. I chose of my own accord 
to have my room up there, and it 
feels, oh! so delightfully romantic 
to go up a ladder every evening— 
just like Romeo and Juliet—only, 
as the trap-door at the top is very 
small, I have great difficulty with 
my crinoline, which has twice re- 
fused to accompany me downwards, 
and nearly kept me suspended in 
mid-air all this morning... . I 
must postpone further description 
till I have given you a graphic ac- 
count of our expedition to the Tilt 
Meeting, from which we have just 
returned, and where—dear Sarah 
Jane, I may as well tell you—I have 
lost my heart—lost it once and for 
ever. (Charlie took us—Aunt Jane 
and me. We started early on Mon- 
day; Charlie wearing the kilt for 
the first time, and I, an eagle’s 
feather in my hat, as like Flora 
Macdonald as possible. 
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After a long drive through the 
wildest country, we reached a great 
green field near Blair, just as a 
tremendous yelling of pipes a4 
nounced the approach of the grand 
mufti and his suite; in other words, 
the Athole highlanders, headed by 
their noble chief. 

Such a crowd there was! 

Such carriages and coaches full. 
People on, in, and under them; and 
at a little distance from us, who but 
the Jones’s! Yes, the Jones’s of 
Hammersmith, and Emma in the 
old pink bonnet. J udge of my feel- 
ings 

on, Sarah Jane! there were high- 

landers everywhere! It was like 
Rob Roy and Waverley, and all 
Sir Walter’s novels put together, 
and some of them (the Highlanders 
I mean) were exactly like the boy 
who plays the bagpipes in Edg- 
ware Road. 
They strutted about, and swung 
themselves so grandly when they 
moved; but Charlie looked nicer 
than any, I thought, for his kilt was 
so long, and his knees so much 
whiter and smoother than theirs. 

I was so overpowered by the 
pibrochs, and the tramping of armed 
men, that I scarcely know what I 
thought of it all; but I am sure it 
was astonishing and magnificent to 
a degree. 

The games began directly, and 
were exactly like the pictures in the 
‘Illustrated News.’ Highlanders 
dancing together on their tiptoes, 
and then throwing big sticks and 
stones about, and taking off nearly 
all their clothes. I was rather 
horrified, till I observed that those 
who undressed most completely 
were given the first prizes, after 
which I supposed it to be part of 
the exhibition. 

A hideous noise went on all the 
time, subdued slightly by distance, 
and which they told me was a trial 
of pipe-playing—not the applause 
of the lower regions, as I s 

We saw an aristocratic lunch 
going on in the tent, towards mid- 
day; all the outsiders sat down on 
the grass to eat and drink, and so 
did we. It was most romantic, 
dear Sarah Jane. We had nothing 
to drink (Charlie having left the 
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ginger-beer in the carriage), and I 
was complaining of thirst, when a 
beautifully dressed person in purple 
and scarlet tartans, and buckles, and 
belts, ard chains to no end, who 
was neal us, came and offered me 
his sherry and water in a silver cup. 
At least I thought it had been sherry 
and water till I tasted it, and it was 
very polite of him all the same (and 
I daresay he took me for a real 
Scotchwoman from my eagle’s fea- 
ther), only it was whiskey and wa- 
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ter, and made me sneeze and cough 
so! and’ he told us he was ‘ The 
Macshneishan,’ and he made great 
friends with Charlie, and stayed by 
us all day. 

I had been in alternate wonder 
and delight at all I saw, till at the 
end of the ‘games,’ when I was 
talking to The Macshneishan about 
‘Prince Charlie,’ a great shouting 
and shrieking startled me. All the 
people were rushing past us, over 
us almost. The hneishan 








jumped up, seized me by the arm. 
I found myself running as hard as I 
could, I knew not whither! One 
glance behind me showed what 
fearful cause I had to run! Half- 
nakod sa , with hair and beards 
streaming in the wind, were flying 
after us, tearing over the ground 
with lightning speed ! 

Terror overcame me. I should 
have fallen, but for the arm of my 
gallant chieftain ! 

One moment after the air rung 


with shouts of applause. The crowd 


stood still and clapped their hands. 

They told me the cheering was 
for the winner of a race that had 
just been run. But, dear Sarah 
Jane, I do not, I cannot believe it. 
My firm conviction is (and Aunt 
Jane agrees with me), that the gal- 
lant conduct of The Macshneishan 
alone saved me from a too terrible 
fate, and that the danger once avert- 
ed, it was judged wisest to pass 
over the incident in silence. These 

02 
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fierce Highland clans must be gently 
dealt with. This is my idea and 
Aunt Jane’s. At all events, dear, 
you will with me, in being 
thankful to Providence that in our 
country the men run in sacks, where 
there can be no doubt as to their 
intentions ! 

We returned to the inn. Aunt 
Jane and I tea-ed together on the 
top of my big box, for the hotel was 
so full that we had no sitting room. 
Charlie dined at the ordinary, and 
we heard shouts and stamping that 
shook the house, whenever a toast 
was given. 

They are so enthusiastic, these 
dear highlanders ! 

At nine o’clock, Aunt Jane and I, 
duly equipped, descended to the 
ball-room, and were met by Charlie 
and my noble acquaintance of the 
morning, who claimed me for the 
first dance. I was just going to put 
my hand on his arm for a waltz 
when the pipes burst forth in a 
loud, discordant strain, and all the 
room with one accord began to hop 
and turn. I did not know what to 


do: I had learnt the Highland Fling 


years ago; but how to kick out one 
leg, when I had a long dress and a 
crinoline—— 

Opposite to me first danced my 
partner, and then another high- 
lander, springing high into the 
air, and twirling his arms, and from 
time to time we all changed places 
at once. I was bewildered, and 
half despaired. Suddenly the tune 
changed, the dancers shouted, and 
I found my arm seized by the elbow, 
and spun round and round, till I 
was dizzy. My dear, they were 
dancing a Hoolachan! No wonder 
they give their dances odd names! 
I would have run off to Aunt Jane, 
if I could have escaped from the 
flying plaids and garters that sur- 
rounded me, and my relief was 
enormous when the noise stopped, 
and my chieftain, suddenly becoming 
calm and silent, took me to my seat. 

What surprised me most during 
the evening was the extraordinary 
control these wild people exercised 
over themselves during the other 
dances. They quadrilled, they 
waltzed, they Lancered as quietly 
as if they had never heard a bag- 
pipe; but when a reel began, the 
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room shook with their leaping and 
shrieking. 

I watched the ladies, who were as 
demure as their partners were ex- 
cited, and I adopted their step 
before long. It is perfectly easy— 
only to shake your dress violently, 
and run from side to side, and at a 
change in the tune to run into the 
middle of your ‘ set,’ and turn about 
so as to make as much confusion as 
possible. I will teach you when we 
come home, dear. 

I saw Emma Jones, green with 
envy, because I danced with a real 
highlander; so I walked about as 
much as possible before her, arm-in- 
- with him: was not that capi- 
tal ? 

There was a great supper. We 
sat on the narrowest of benches, at 
long tables, and the grandees were 
placed according to rank, at the top 
of the room. I strained my neck to 
look at them, and after all they were 
much like other people, and not 
half so smart as Aunt Jane and 
myself (Aunt Jane wore the to- 
pazes, and I had my green-and-gold 
wreath, with two new lilac feathers.) 

There were some long speeches, 
with thumpings and stampings of 
applause, and when the healths 
were drunk, all the gentlemen stood 
up on one leg on their seats, and 
put the other leg on the table, and 
sneezed violently.* It was a most 
exciting, I may say, a most terrible 
noise, and has doubtless some deep 
significance. Aunt Jane’s feelings 
were too much for her. ‘ Delia,’ 
she whispered across the table to 
me,—‘ Delia, I desire you will fol- 
low me, directly, and she actually 
got up, and would have left the 
room, had not the foot of a gentle- 
man on each side of her pinned her 
gown to the bench. ‘It is most 
indecent,’ she said, over, and over 
again, and put her fan up to her 
face, and spoke so loud, that I 
trembled lest the high-spirited 
mountaineers might hear and resent 
her speech. Luckily the noise was 
too great for the words to reach any 
ears but mine; and for my part, [ 
only wished the ladies also might 
stand on the table. I was so ex- 

* N.B.— Miss Middlesex probably alludes 
to the Highland toast—Neish—neish neesh 
—ha neish, 
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cited—quite hors de moi, as the 
French say. 


Friday Evening. 

Dearest Saran JANE,—I left off 
yesterday, in order to accompany 
Aunt Jane in a mountain ramble, 
and now—in a different, alas! far 
different frame of mind—I resume 
my pen. I have had a blow, a sad 
blow, Sarah Jane; but wait—I will 
begin at the beginning—you shall 
know all. Calmness may return to 
your agitated Delia, while she writes 
of the trivialities that preceded her 
bitter disappointment. 

Unaccompanied by maid. or foot- 
man (people walk quite alone in 
Scotland), we sat out; and after an 
hour’s walking over hill and dale, 
found oursel ves—we knew not where 
—opposite a small hovel or bothie. 

Too tired to proceed further, or 


to return, Aunt Jane began to be- 
moan her fate, and /—with that 
confidence in the natives that the 


pa of the ‘ Cottagers of Glen- 
urnie’ ever inspires, proposed that 
we should seek rest and shelter 
from the noonday sun, in the hum- 


ble abode before us.’ 

When I reached the aperture— 
there was no door—out rushed a 
howling trio of dogs, gaunt, hungry, 
bright-toothed dogs. Our shrieks, 
as we clung to each other, brought 
the mistress of the house io our 
rescue; an unlovely person, in 
scanty garments, who kicked the 
dogs off us, and uttered nasal sounds 
of objurgation to them and conso- 
lation to us, pointing a welcome 
to the bothie with her hand. 

We were very tired, but the in- 
terior seemed so uninviting a mix- 
ture of darkness and dogs, that we 
declined entering, and sat on turf 
benches close to the door. Conver- 
sation was impossible, for our hos- 
tess could not speak English, and 
when I said ‘ Come-er-ashen-doo,’ 
over and over again (that is the 
Gaelic phrase for a greeting), she 
only shook her head, and said, ‘ Noo, 
noo,’ in melancholy tones not unlike 
those of her canine companions. 

However, she was a good creature, 
and brought ‘us a bowl full of the 
most delicious creamy milk, which 
greatly refreshed us, and for which 
she would receive no payment. 
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We were ready to retrace our 
steps, when it struck both Aunt 
Jane and me, that one hill looked so 
exactly like the other, that we had 
not the slightest idea by which hill- 
side to go, in order to reach home. 
Our perplexity interpreted itself 
to our hostess, who with gesticu- 
lations, and strange sounds, disap- 
peared behind her house, and re- 
turned speedily followed by a grim, 
tall husband, with courtly manners 
and very black hair, who slowly, 
but in tolerable English, offered to 
show us the way to the Lodge. We 
accepted gratefully, and he strode 
beside us, along a sheep-trodden 
path in silence. It was not the 
route by which we had come; and 
we arrived presently at a broad, 
rapid, though shallow stream, full 
of rocks and pools. How were we 
to cross it? we had not even ga- 
loshes ! 

Aunt Jane and I reproached our 
cicerone. 

* How in the world,’ we said, ‘ are 
we to get over? we shall wet our 
feet!’ 

The Highlander looked earnestly 
at Aunt Jane, and put the little 
black pipe out of his mouth into his 
pocket, moved a step or two for- 
ward, and then without a word—but 
with a sudden dextrous toss—he 
hoisted her on his back, strode into 
the water (unheeding her frantic 
screams, and the clutches Auntie 
made at his throat and ears), and 
deposited her safe on the opposite 
shore. 

I shuddered—in spite of my irre- 
pressible laughter—when I thought 
that, in like manner, I must be 
shouldered and borne aloft by that 
grim knight; but Aunt Jane threat- 
ened from the other side to dis- 
inherit—to disown me, if I ventured 
to take off my shoes and stockings ; 
and she adjured me by all I held 
most forcible to resign myself, and 
to hold tight. Well, dear, I did. 

We were in the middle of the 
stream—he was in the act of step- 
ping from one stone to another, 
when over his head, from my high 
position, I descried close to Aunt 
Jane—walking up to her in fact—a 
tall figure—a Highlander. Sarah 
Jane, it was The Macshneishan 

Had I not told you how, by a 
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strange coincidence, we discovered 
that his moor and ours were con- 
tiguous—marched together, as they 
say hereabouts? Had I told you that 
in the ¢enderest manner he had said, 
‘ It would be no wonder if we were 
to meet again?’ and now—to meet 
thus. Whatcould Ido? I screamed 
‘Let me go!’ I kicked, I struggled, 
the shepherd tottered forward, and 
dropped me into a pool, clutching 
as long as he could at my petticoat. 
Can words describe the scene, or my 
feelings! There I stood, dripping, 
draggled; my hat floating round 
and round in a small whirlpool, 
beyond me; Aunt Jane scolding, 
and stretching her parasol at me; 
the shepherd with one hand out- 
stretched to catch me, the other 
holding on to a bunch of heather on 
the bank! I will draw a veil over 
this too harrowing picture. Suffice 
it to say, I got out, and walked with 
streaming boots and a battered hat 
home to the Lodge. 
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And The Macshneishan ! 

My dear, The Macshneishan was 
very rude ; he didn’t attempt to help 
me; he laughed quite loud, and 
swung himself about, and was hor- 
rid! And only think what we 
have found out!—he is not a chief 
at all—he is a shopkeeper, ‘a : 
weaver boddie, our shepherd told 
us, with great scorn; he has neither 
a clan, nor a castle, nor a badge, nor 
anything ! 

I have caught a dreadful cold in 
my head. My ‘ Balmorals’ turn up 
at the toes like Chinese boots, and 
are quite spoilt, and I lost my eagle’s 
feather. I have knocked all the skin 
off my knees, and broken my ‘ cage’ 
with that nasty ladder. Charlie has 
got rheumatism from wearing bare 
legs, and Aunt Jane and I vote 
Bayswater far preferable to the 
Highlands. 

Ever, dear Sarah Jane, 
Your affectionate but saddened 
Detia MIDDLESEX. 
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. the still hot noon not a Zephyr’s stir 
Made the grass on the cliffs edge nod, 
Or waved the spires of the harebells blue, 
That sprang from the velvet sod. 
The tide stole on o’er the shore beneath, 
By barely a ripple curled, 
It seemed as Nature were holding her breath, 
And we two were the two in the world— 
As if we two were the two in the world, 
And for us—and for us alone—- 
Were the deep clear sky, and the golden sun, 
And the ocean's monotone : 
For ever below at the foot of the cliff 
In that still hot noon heard we 
The plash of the wave—the dash of the wave— 
The mystical melody— 
The rush of the wave—the hush of the wave— 
The ceaseless sound of the sea ! 


Ah! pleasant it was, in a noonday dream, 
O'er the oil-smooth deep to gaze, 

Where the tremulous air in the broad bright glare 
Wrapt all in a silver haze. 

We thought of our distance, dawning dim 
Through the future's purple mist : 

And knew we could hear each other's hearts 


If we only chose to list! 


We had loved and waited—could wait, and love 
With a love that knew no change, 

Till the moment when Fate should join our hands :— 
It was sweet—so sweet and strange ! 
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And everjbelow at the foot of the cliff 
In that still hot noon heard we 

The plash of the wave—the dash of the wave— 
The mystical melody— 

The rush of the wave—the hush of the wave— 
The ceaseless sound of the sea! 


III. 
For sea-birds, that flew to their nests on shore, 
Yet circled, on pinions slow ;— 
And the homebound boats, with gleaming sails, 
Tacked—gliding to and fro. 
And we, whose course on that golden noon 
To a haven of bliss was bent, 
Yet hovered around the happy port, 
And delayed with one consent ! 
I had my book, and you your work— 
We sat on the white cliff's top, 
And watched the blue sliadows fly over the deep 
And the sun to the westward drop ;— 
While ever below at the foot of the cliff 
In that still hot noon heard we 
The plash of the wave—the dash of the wave— 
The mystical melody— 
The rush of the wave—the hush of the waye— 
The ceaseless sound of tlie sca! 
IV. 
But away to the left, and away to the right, 
And before us—mile on mile— 
From the water’s rim to the distance dim, 
Did the vast deep calmly smile. 
It spread o'er the drowsy dreaming Earth, 
A mantle of mystic tinge, 
That heaved with the heave of her sleeping breast, 
And twinkled a pearly fringe. 
A stillness brooded o'er land and sea— 
Scarce a whisper Ocean made :— 
A calm so like the secret of Death 
That we almost grew afraid, 
As ever below at the foot of the cliff 
In the still hot noon heard we 
The plash of the wave—the dash of the wave— 
The mystical melody — 
The rush of the wave—the hush of the wave— 
The ceaseless sound of the sea! 
v. 
And—passion swaying o'er heart and brain, 
As the moon o’er the mighty tide— 
We felt as the world had passed away, 
And none were alive beside ! 
I closed the book, and you ceased the work, 
And we gazed across the sea— 
But all the while I was thinking of you, 
And you were thinking of me! 
And at length we turned, and my look met yours.— 
* Do you iove me?’—‘ Yes!’ And then 
Our hearts were mingled for life and death, 
Ay !—never to part again, 
So long as below at the foot of the cliff 
By «day and by night shall be 
The plash of the wave—the dash of the wave— 
The mystical melody— 
The rush of the wave—the hush of the wave— 
The ceaseless sound of the sea ! 
T. H, 
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THE GREAT PRIZE. 
A Story of the French Lotteries. 


In Five CHaAprers. 


I, 


6 TY are you so comely, O Widow 

Le Blanc? Or rather, why is 
not my poor purse a little rounder and 
comelier, to match yourtown ?’ ’Tis fond 
of money you are, Widow Le Blanc, 
while I am wanting you to be fond of 
me. And you seriously mean to pur- 
chase tickets in the Grand St. Simple 
Lottery? If you should happen to win 
the Great Lot, will you have me then 
for your lawful husband? You can well 
afford to marry me now; I am sure you 
could afford to marry me with four 
thousand pounds additional.’ 

‘What absurd nonsense! Don’t talk 
such stuff! Do you think I shall ever 
marry again ?” 

‘Certainly ; you will probably marry 
me, else you wouldn’t allow me to talk 
to youasI do, Just look at yourself in 
the glass, and tell me whether that 
charming face ought tc wear widow's 
weeds for ever.’ 

‘Get away with you, and promise to 
do what I ask you.’ 

*1 will; but on the sole condition 
that on my return you fix the happy day. 

‘Do you wish me to ring the bell, 
after the English fashion, and order the 
servant to show you the door ?’ 

ee ~~)! needless proceeding, 
dear friend. I know your door too well, 
both inside and out. But you may 
kindly walk with me across the lawn, as 
far as the gates of your pretty little park.’ 

* With pleasure. Antoine, whom you 
know, is once more out of work; and 
so I have taken him on again as an 
extra hand for a little while. He shall 
drive you into town. These are my 
orders. For the ten francs, which voici, 

ou will have the goodness to bring me 
back forty tickets.’ 

‘Why need I go at all, instead of 
spending the afternoon with you? Could 
not Antoine fetch them quite as well as 
I can?’ 

‘Impossible. I should not wish a 
creature besides yourself to be aware of 
my folly. It might also be a temptation 
to him, and lead him to risk money that 
he can very ill spare.’ 

‘As if he were not tempted already ! 
Where can he stir, which way can he 
turn, without stumbling on the offer of 
“One Hundred Thousand Franes for 25 
centimes?” Iam sick of the sight of 
the figures 25 and 100,000. They haunt 


you, like the ghost of a tune which you 
cannot drive out of your head. In every 
newspaper there they are, in large cha- 
racters amongst the advertisements, and 
in small type amidst the puffing pa- 
ragraphs. They stare at you from 
every wall, from every shop window in 
every street. You see them even when 
you shut your eyes, like the image of 
the sun after trying to gaze at it. If 
a gossiping and sharp-sighted fellow 
like Antoine has not been tempted to 
buy lottery-tickets, he has passed the 
ordeal by a miracle. Four thousand 
pounds for twopence halfpenny is a 
temptation which is sure to attract a 
great many—a very great many——’ 

‘Say simpletons, boldly, at once.’ 

The Widow Le Blanc and myself were 
country neighbours, residing, on the 
friendliest footing, about three miles out 
of an important French town, which we 
will here designate as Belport. The 
widow was very much at her ease in 
her worldly affairs, and in every other 
respect; and she loved to surround her- 
self with persons who pleased her, what- 
ever might be their grade in life. One 
of this favoured few was your humble 
servant. Two still humbler protégé’s 
were a young married pair, the aforesail 
Antoine, and his wife Louise—I don’t 
think I ever heard their surnames men- 
tioned. For me, they still remain An- 
toine and Louise, pure and simple, to 
this very day. The wife got up all the 
widow’s linen—and it wasn’t a little all 
—besides making herself generally use- 
ful. Louise had been Antoine’s bonne- 
amie, or sweetheart, before he fell to 
the conscription. After serving his time 
in the army, he duly and truly married 
her. They were now a handsome, but 
hot-tempered couple, belonging to the 
class of lovers who can live neither with 
nor without each other. He was hasty, 
and she was jealous, whether with or 
without cause is no business of mine. 
Nevertheless, they might have shaken 
together into tolerable connubial har- 
mony, but for the presence of a mother- 
in-law in their dwelling, stipulated be- 
fore the marriage. The mother fought 
for all the daughter's ‘rights’ more 
fiercely than the daughter herself, espe- 
cially for the French workwoman’s right 
of keeping the common purse in her 
sole custody. 

In person Louise is tall and buxom, 
with black hair, flashing eyes, and 
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richly-tinted skin, Antoine, of the 
middle height, is a model of herculean 
strength and activity, improved by mi- 
litary discipline. Since his return to 
peaceful employments he had been ra- 
ther unsettled in his ways, following 
this occupation for two or three months, 
and that for the three months following. 
Be it observed, to lighten the reproach 
of unsteadiness, that the majority of 
French workmen, especially if they 
have served in the army, are more ver- 
satile, have more trades to their back 
than Englishmen belonging to the same 
class of society. 

These changes of occupation were not 
diminished by their frequent domestic 
broils. When the house was too hot to 
hold the man, he naturally sought a 
cooler retreat and temporary work else- 
where. If their disputes were mentioned 
to the widow, she mostly took the hus- 
band’s part, chiding Louise for her want 
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of tact and temper, and warning her of 
the probable consequences. She found 
him employment from time to time, and 
often confided to him missions which 
she would not trust to ordinary labour- 
ers, And a very useful polytechnic he 
really was. His campaigns had taught 
him numerous accomplishments—one of 
which was the faculty of winking, al- 
most imperceptibly, with either eye, 
the rest of the countenance remaining 
impassive. 

Thus it occurred that Antoine hap- 
pened to have to drive me into Belport, 
and to follow me about the town to 
carry my purchases. Amongst other 
places, we went to the bookseller's for 
some new publications expected from 
Paris. The literature in the window 
was half concealed by a drooping screen 
of lottery tickets, in long strips of se- 
veral tickets each, displaying the ever- 
lasting and omnipresent 100,000 francs, 


GRAND 8ST. SIMPLE LOTTERY, 


No. * ** 


All Lots immediately 
paid in Cash. 








Nor was this all. Not only were 
100,000f. to be had for 25 centimes, but 
the possibility was put that, by buying 
275 tickets, their fortunate owner might 
win the whole 275 lots, And why not, 
if you please? What mathematical law 
exists which absolutely forbids the co- 
incidence? Probabilities may be left 
out of the question, because probabilities 
are, of their very nature, uncertainties. 
The act of drawing is sure to be fairly 
conducted. The result is a matter of 
pure accident; and there is nothing to 
prevent accident from falling in one 
direction as well as another. Antoine 
read the magnificent promise, and gazed 
at the goodly show, which evidently 
brought the water into his mouth ; but, 
through bashfulness, diffidence, and 
shame he said nothing, and did no- 
thing. 

There are two classes of lottery gam- 
blers in France: those who indulge in 


AUTHORIZED FOR 


THE WHOLE FRENCH EMPIRE, 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION FRANCS. 


Public Drawing at the Hotel de Ville, Carville, under Surveillance of 
Authority. 
275 LOTS IN COIN, ALREADY PAID INTO THE BANK, 
GROS LOT 100,000 FRANCS. 


ONE LOT OF 10,000 FR.; TWO OF §,000 FR.; ONE OF 3,000 FR.; AND 
270 OF 100 FR, 


This Ticket gives a chance 
of winning any Lot. 
it openly, and those who indulge in the 
weakness by stealth. For my own part, 
I make no secret of such purchases, 
Why should I? The sums so expended 
are far too small to affect my means 
prejudicially. It is a perfectly homao- 
pathic mode of gambling: you have 
the pleasure of play for almost nothing. 
But, for the vast majority, lottery tickets 
bear the same relation to the gambling- 
table that solitary drams do to the social 
drinking-bout, Millions of tickets dis- 
appear imperceptibly. Nobody knows 
how or whither they go; their owners 
never mention them. ‘They are bought 
at dusk or at early morn by women with 
veils, muffled-up men, or children not 
old enough to spell the word ‘lottery,’ 
who are sent to fetch them by their 
elders. They go off by scores at a time, 
or by ones and twos. Who cannot find 
the means of obtaining a ticket costing 
perhaps five sous, or at most one franc ? 
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After the clandestine purchase, to 
themselves are confined—with no one 
to witness them, confided to no sympa- 
thetic ear—their feverish hopes, their 
dreams of wealth, their castles in the 
air, their palpitating perusal of the pub- 
lished | prize-lists, their disappointment 
when their venture turns out blank 
waste paper, and their unshaken belief 
that better luck will come one day or 
other, by-and-by. The imaginary riches 
in which they have been revelling for 
weeks are suddenly dissipated, to be 
mentally enjoyed, with equal sterility, 
at the earliest opportunity. 

When my books were paid for and 
delivered to Antoine, I first bought my 
fair neighbour's forty tickets, and then 
speculated in twenty more on my own 
account, without affecting the slightest 
concealment. Antoine, beholding this, 
took courage—such is the force of ex- 
ample—and, drawing half a franc from 
his waistcoat pocket, said— 

‘It's what Louise has given me for 
my week’s tobacco. But never mind— 
I must have one. Somebody must get 
the gros lot; why not I as well as an- 
other ?” 

‘Keep your weck’s tobacco,’ I inter- 
posed. ‘Take a couple of my tickets, 
and welcome too, I have not the 
slightest expectation of winning, and 


hardly know what fancy makes me 
throw money in this way out of the 
window.’ 
‘Monsieur is too good. 
depriving monsieur——’ 
‘Of a bit of paper, with which you 
will light your pipe one of these days. 


I shall be 


Give me the scissors. Look, and tell 
me which you will have.’ 

‘If I could only choose a good num- 
ber !’ 

* All numbers are good until they are 
drawn, and then it is too late to choose. 
Take any slip of tickets you please, and 
I will cut you off a couple.’ 

He took one between his finger and 
thumb, and the scissors severed the two 
lower ones from mine. The generous 
sacrifice was made. Was I not present- 
ing him, perhaps, with four thousand 
four hundred pounds sterling? Antoine 
put, until the day of drawing, the great 
and the second best lots in his pocket. 


IL. 


Time passed, and I thought no more 
of my lottery tickets. I had stowed 
them away, after jotting down their 
numbers on a scrap of paper, which I 
stuck in an out-of-the-way corner of my 
portemonnaie. My visits to the widow 
continued as usual, on terms of in- 
creasing intimacy. Her manner was 
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invariably frank and friendly; still, to 
my great annoyance, I could not get 
her to fix the date of our projected 
wedding. 

One morning when I called I found 
her studying the ‘ Journal des Debats’ 
with great attention. 

‘The St. Simple Lottery was drawn,’ 
she said, ‘ the day before yesterday ; and 
here is the list of the winning num- 
bers.’ 

* And you have won ? 

‘As usual, nothing. One singular 
circumstance has happened, which does 
not, I think, often occur. Two conse- 
cutive numbers have won two prizes : 
the first of the two has the great lot, 
the second a lot of one hundred francs. 
They are Nos, 3,384,406 and 3,384,407." 

*Let me look what chance J have,’ I 
said, taking the scrap of paper from my 
portemonnaie. ‘I have severa) tickets 
amongst the three millions and odd, 
which is a target, however, quite wide 
enough for me and meny others to miss 
the mark. 3,4—; that won't do. 3,39—; 
nor that. 3,384,5—; nor that. 
3,384,406! Hurrah! hurrah! By Jove, 
dear friend, the great lot is mine !’ 

‘Is it really? You are not joking?’ 
she asked, turning very red. * No? 
Then I am very sorry for it, indeed. 
Great lots never bring good fortune. 
You will now think me interested, and 
that I take you at last for your money's 
sake. How can I marry, without feel- 
ing ashamed of myself, a man whose 
name will be advertised in every journal 
throughout all France as the winner of 
tbe gros lot? The position is ridiculous 
—detestable! I heartily wish you had 
not won it.’ 

‘I don’t. A hundred thousand francs 
can do no harm, They are honestly 
mine, awaiting my claim in the Carville 
Bank; and I shall go and pocket them 
without the slightest scruple. I have 
another piece of news to tell you. If I 
have the great lot, Antoine must have 
a lot of one hundred francs; for my 
winning ticket is the last remaining on 
the slip from which I cut him off a 
couple.’ 

* And so he was within an inch or two 
of having the great lot fall on his head ! 
When do you go to receive the money?’ 

‘The sooner the better. To-morrow, 
perhaps.’ 

‘Very well ; do so, by all means, and 
get it over. An idea strikes me. An- 
toine shall go with you, to take his 
money also, From Belport to Carville 
is only three hours by rail. You can 
easily go and return in one day. I will 
drive you into Belport early in the 
morning, and come and fetch you in 
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the evening. I shall order Antoine to 
meet you at the railway station. And 
pry take care of yourself. I will never 
y another lottery ticket, for I begin 
to hate the very words “Gros Lot,”’ 


II. 

Next morning, as had been agreed, 
we drove together into Belport. I bade 
my obliging widow good-bye, leaving 
her to transact her affairs in town, and 
walked to the station alone, where I 
found Antoine waiting, certainly, with 
military punctuality ; but he was very 
different from the sober Antoine to 
whom I had given the lottery tickets. 
His cheek was flushed, his eyes sparkled, 
his cap was pushed back and cocked 
on one side, his waistcoat half un- 
buttoned. He was drunk, in short— 
not stupidly drunk, but excitedly drunk. 
He was haranguing a circle of laugh- 
ing acquaintances—and Antoine knew 
everybody — in the rhetorical style 
known in France as ‘ blague’ or chaff. 
At my approach he stopped short, and 
joined me with a respectful salute. 

‘Antoine!’ I said, in a tone and with 
a look of decided rebuke. 

*I can’t help it,’ he answered with a 
gesture which implied ‘I know what 

ou mean, and I don’t deny it.—‘I 
ve had a dispute with Louise this 
morning; and after disputing with her, 
I must ‘always drink. And it isn’t the 
quantity which does it, then. When I 
um in a rage with her, a single glass of 
gin flies to my head; and this morning 
I was obliged to take two. She has 
been at me again about the old story. 
Her mother has told her that I ought 
to give her every sou of my lottery 
prize. They have already settled what 
they are to buy with it; Jam to have 
eloth for a pantaloon. That's all.’ 

*I am very sorry for it; but your 
family quarrels are no business of mine, 
and you can’t come with me in this 
condition.” 

‘Don’t say that, Monsieur, I beg of 
tn u. Madame would never forgive me. 

his is nothing; it will soon pass away 
when once on the railway; and I pro- 
mise you, Monsieur, that, the whole day 
long, I will drink nothing stronger than 
café au lait, A pantaloon for me! And 
all the rest for those women’s fancies! 


Sapresti ! 
you are a bon gargon. 
liberty; but let us sooner go on to 
Paris and spend it all, as if we were a 
couple of Crimean comrades.’ 


No !—Monsieur, I like you ; 
Pardon the 


‘I thank you. There is nothing I 
should like better, if you were rich 
enough to afford it. As it is, don't 
throw away your money like a fool. It 
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will be of useto you at home. Besides, 
what am I to do with my lot, while you 
are dragging me about from restaurants 
to theatres and cafés chantants ? 

‘That is true; but I may come with 
you now?’ 

* Yes, yes; but there is no time for 
talking. Go and geta couple of return 
third-class tickets for Carville, and be- 
have as rationally as you can.’ 

A rapid wink of the eye conveyed 
both his appreciation of the advice and 
his promise to follow it. 

I had fallen into the habit (when un- 
accompanied by ladies) of travelling in 
France third class by railway; not for 
cheapness—oh dear no! nothing of the 
kind; nobody ever thinks of economi- 
sing—but for the sake of mixing with 
the | people. So third class I went this 
time. Antoine had never travelled in 
any other. In a few minutes we had 
taken our places ; the bell rang, and we 
were on the move. 

A third-class railway carriage, in 
France, is a public room in which 
everybody may speak to everybody, 
without the form of an introduction. 
Whether the conversation be general or 
in groups, conversation there always is, 
and plenty of it. We were hardly out 


of the Belport station before somebody 


pulled from his pocket a newspaper 
with the list of the winning numbers. 
The lottery that had been drawn so 
lately could not help being the topic of 
the day. Who were the winners, was 
the leading point of interest. Not that 
— cared about the hundred-franc 
ots ; their possession was regarded asa 
joke, and their holders held to be nicely 
disappointed: but the inquiries were 
pressing and eagerly curious as to who 
were the owners of the three thousand, 
the five thousand, the ten thousand, 
and, above all, the hundred thousand 
francs. 

* You may say what you like,’ Antoine 
gravely observed, ‘but it’s all luck.’ 

The novel observation that a lottery 
is all luck elicited a general smile. 

Third-class travelling has its draw- 
backs, as well as its ease and economy. 
Your fellow-travellers are not warranted 
eligible. All is fish that the tide of 
locomotion sweeps into the third-class 
net. Clean or dirty, sober or drunk, 
braves hommes or mauwvais sujets, the 
third-class carriage opens its cupacious 
maw and takes them in indiscriminately. 
Sometimes you are thrown in the way 
of highly interesting and respectable 
characters ; sometimes you find yourself 
side by side with the very reverse. The 
latter was destined to be our fate on the 
present occasion. 
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At the first small station out of Bel- 
port, a group of shabby workmen were 
waiting, who were put into the same 
carriage with ourselves, and in the next 
compartment to our own, so that, in fact, 
we were separated from them only by 
the backs of our seats. They were five 
in number, and exhaled an earthy smell 
which they soon covered and concen- 
trated by striking their stinking lucifers 
and lighting their filthy pipes. The 
spoke French to each other, but wi 
an accent and turn of phrase quite dif- 
ferent to that of the neighbourhood. 
Antoine had his back to them, but I sat 
facing them. Their expression of 
countenance was animal, brutal, They 
reminded me of the noisome creatures 
described in Toussenel's ‘ Analogies.’ 
One, in particular, struck me as being a 
very two-legged fox. His red, shaggy 
hair, his unclean skin suggestive of 
stenches, his small-pupilled and un- 
steady eyes, his sharp, cunning, restless 
features, were altogether vulpine. The 
other four were strong and stout. One 


had a ferret-like or blood-sucking look ; 
the rest had more of the pig, the bull, 
and the jackass, than any other quad- 
rupedal type about them. Their entry 
only interrupted the talk for a moment. 
They sent forth foul incense from their 
pipes and mouths, listening in silence to 


what was going on. 

‘It’s all luck,’ resumed Antoine, re- 
turning to his proposition ; ‘and I be- 
lieve that I am a lucky fellow. 1 went 
through the Crimean war and saw the 
assault of the Malakoff tower, without 
a scratch. Wasn't that luck? At Sol- 
ferino, where so many hundreds and 
thousands were killed, where so many 
who did not get killed, got what they 
never got over, I lost only this, my left 
little finger, which prevents my wearing 
aring d l Anglaise, but which gives mea 
pensicn for a year or two at least.’ 

‘That was a lucky shot!’ observed 
the Fox. 

* How much is your pension ?’ inquired 
the Ferret. 

Antoine, without replying to them, 
addressed his discourse to me. ‘ Shots,’ 
he said, ‘are curious things. Monsieur 
knows Captain Delhaye, at Belport ? 

‘Certainly. He has the Legion of 
Honour, the Crimean medals, ~ and a 
hare-lip.’ 

‘Pardon, Monsieur ; the lip was cleft 
with a shot, and that is all the harm 
he took in the Russian campaign. 
Another officer I know had just the 
little tip of his ear shot off. One of my 
comrades had a bullet run round him, 
between his ribs and his skin, instead of 
going through him, as it vught to have 
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done. We were talking of luck,’ he 
continued, raising his voice. ‘Now, 
Monsieur, I have always noticed that 

le who are lucky in one thing are 
fue in another, After having been 
lucky in the service, I am now lucky in 
the lottery. Everybody wants to find 
out who has won the great lot. I happen 
to know at this moment who has the 
great lot.’ 

‘Hush! Hold your tongue!’ I whis- 
pered. His only reply was a rapid wink 
with the eye next the carriage window. 
The brutes, our neighbours, were knock- 
ing out the ashes of their pipes and 
waking up from their stolid lethargy. 
The Fox’s eyes twinkled, and he seemed 
to prick up his ears; the Ferret smacked 
his lips, as if athirst for blood. 

* I dare say most of you bought plenty 
of tickets,’ Antoine went on, regardless 
of my frowns—‘ plenty of tickets, and 
have got nothing, not so much as that! 
I had only two tickets, look you; only 
two. And here they are, uncut, still 
joined together. With no more than 
two tickets I have won something. I 
shall take the liberty of keeping them 
folded; but what do you call this, if 
you please, but 3,384,407, as plain as 
red ink can print it ?’ 

Everybody in the carriage was aghast. 
Many rose from their seats to behold 
the fortunate scrap of paper. ‘ Why 
3,384,406, the next before it, wins the 
great lot! Have you that also?’ was 
the general cry. 

*Do you now believe me, when I say 
that I know where the great lot is?’ 

*But 3,384,407 is a hundred frane 
lot,’ one of the passengers observed ; ‘ so 
that, with only two tickets, he has won 
two lots!’ 

‘Didn't I tell you I was a lucky fel- 
low? Antoine boasted with a sort of 
swagger. ‘But keep back, you there, 
in your own compartment; you need 
not lean over quite so far. I mean to 
keep my tickets, and what they brin 
me, to myself. My knapsack is Fis 
enough to hold it all, and I Phink Ishall 
be strong enough to carry it home.’ 
This last remark was accompanied by a 
—_ imperceptible to all except my- 
selt 

It was curious to observe the effect 
= by Antoine’s unfounded and 

tful pretensions. He had made the 
passengers believe that he was the 
possessor of the number which pre- 
ceded, instead of that which followed 
3,384,407 ; and consequently, that the 
hundred thousand francs were his. He 
evidently rose in their esteem, became a 
great man in their eyes, and was re- 
garded with visible deference. He was 
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a small incarnation of the golden calf. 
It explained to them my presence in his 
company in a third-class carriage. Per- 
haps one of his first freaks been to 
engage a genteel travelling servant, my- 
self; or more probably to treat me to 
the ‘trip and the frolic with the open- 
handed communism of French militaires 
when in cash. We were the observed of 
all observers, not the least observant 
being our shabby neighbours. 

Antoine, having flown his ...gh-flying 
kite, subsided into temporary quietude. 
Amongst the unwashed crew there then 
arose a discussion or consultation which, 
although conducted in low tones of 
voice, was sufficiently audible for me to 
hear that they were speaking not 
French, but Flemish. They crouched low 
in their compartment, bringing their ugly 
heads into close ey and casting 
suspicious glances around, to ascertain 
if they were overheard. The Fox seemed 
to take the lead, and to be acknowledged 
by the others as the master spirit. 

* Listen to the Belgian beasts,’ mut- 
tered Antoine, with a contemptuous 
toss of the head in their direction. 
‘Ninety-nine Flemings and one hog 
(saving your respect, Monsieur,) make 
together a round hundred. Hear how 
they squeal and grunt; they are after 
no good. They are scenting out some 
filthy meal to be stolen somewhere. 
Notice their tools; they haven't been 
used for a twelvemonth. Observe their 
bundles and bags ; they are stuffed with 
shavings and hay. The set of canaille! 
I'll tell you what they are: they are 
pretended workmen, to cover their pre- 
tence of smuggling, which is a pretext 
to hide their real trade of thieving. 
They put me in mind of certain camp- 
followers, whom I have seen waiting for 
the end of a hard-fought battle, when 
they are sure of plenty of wounded to 
kill, and dead to plunder. I detest them. 
Shall we get into another carriage 
at the next station, Monsieur ?” 

‘No, no. It is not worth while. You 
are prejudiced ; although I confess they 
are not prepossessi os 4 Besides, you are 
still a little exci Your morning’s 
dose isn’t all worked off yet.’ 

He gave me a sullen sign of obedience. 
But our move, had we made it, would 
have proved useless; for two stations 
further on, at a small village called 
Weissbecque, which was close upon the 
Belgian frontier, four of the unpleasant 
five got out—namely, the Fox, the Bull, 
the Jackass, and the Pig—although 
they had taken their tickets to the same 
destination as ourselves—leaving the 
solitary Ferret to bear us company to 
our journey’s end. 
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The journey out did shortly ter- 
minate. We had then nothing to do but 
transact our business, which was as 
simple and plain as possible. After 
due verification, the bank paid our re- 
os claims in gold. Antoine de- 

his small prize at the bottom of 
oo knapsack beneath a variety of 
effects, while I locked my heavy booty 
in my leather courier’s travelling bag. 
Oddly enough, as we entered the bank, 
the Belgian Ferret was loitering at the 
door; and, as we came out again, he 
was loitering there still. We had now 
only to take some refreshment and re- 
turn by the earliest evening train, 
which, like that which had brought us 
in the morning, was omnibus, or for all 
three classes. We betook ourselves, 
therefore, to a modest restaurant near 
the railway station. Antoine strictly 
kept his promise of drinking with his 
meal nothing stronger than café au lait. 
When our repast was half finished, in 
walked the Flemish Ferret; but he did 
not seem to recognise us. He called for 
a plate of soup, which he hastily 
swallowed, paid for it, and then walked 
out again. On the railway platform, 
there he was again—after his own 
affairs, we concluded—with a pencil and 
a card in hand. 

‘ Troisiémes en voiture! Third-class 
passengers, get up |’ shouted the railway 
officials. We obeyed. Before even 
the door was closed upon us, the Ferret 
rushed forward, and instead of getting 
up with us, as we expected he would, 
took down on his card the number of 
our railway carriage, 391, and then 
darted with it into the office of the 
Electric Telegraph. He stiil remained 
there when the trained moved on. Of 
course it started without him. If he 
had any intention of accompanying us 
he was disappointed, and was left be- 
hind, 


IV. 


Somewhat tired with the day’s ex- 
citement, and leaning back in my seat, 
with Antoine opposite, I indulged in a 
little inward musing. 

* Who would guess,’ I said to myself, 
‘that four thousand pounds in gold were 
being conveyed in this third-class car- 
riage? It is a humble style of travel- 
ling; but before honour is humility. 
Four thousand pounds in gold! Cer- 
tainly, a nice little addition to my 
property; but I won't be so weak as to 

ive people a chance of alluding to 
gars set on horseback. I can now, 
however, marry the Widow Le Blanc 
without being so very much obliged to 
her, pecuniarily, But I won't tum 
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proud and stuck up; on my part there 
shall be no airs or affectation. I won't 
look down on my former friends, nor 
make any great change in my way of 
living. I will put, perhaps, another 
grey to the widow's one-horse carriage— 
a pair is so much more respectable. 
Besides, there will be two of us to drag, 
and, it may be, three or four little ones 
by-and-by. Whocan tell? And I will 
have a thorough-bred saddle-horse for 
my own proper use. I will take An- 
toine for my groom and factotum. He 
has worn a uniform; doubtless, he 
won't mind wearing a livery. Yes, he 
roust have a livery. Louise can go on 
as usual, especially if I build them a 
pretty lodge to ornament the entrance 
of our grounds. And I will make it just 
small enough not to hold the mother- 
in-law. I will continue to write for 
“London Society;” they shall still 
have an occasional article. Nor will 
I alter my style of dress ; an overdressed 
man who is turned of thirty is simply 
ridiculous. Only, instead ofa provincial 
tailor, I may feisty get F 

Bang! Bump! Crish! Crash! A 
succession of titanic blows seemed to be 
given along the whole length of the 
train, beginning with the engine, until 
they reached the carriage where I sat. 
My sententious projects were suddenly 
cut short by finding myself dashed with 
violence into Antoine's arms. If he 
had not been there to break the shock, 
I should have had my teeth knocked 
in or my nose crushed flat against the 
opposite wooden partition, to say no- 
thing of broken arms and legs. We 
were in a deep railway cutting, with a 
steep bank on either side, and about 
half a mile from the Weissbecque station 
where our Belgian companions had got 
down in the morning. The train had 
stopped, and our carriage had fallen 
over, leaning on one side against the 
bank, I heard voices crying, ‘ Here 
is No. 391! Here! Here!’ The door 
lying uppermost was opened, and I was 
dragged out by force of arms. My 
rescuers carelessly set me down, and 
then pulled Antoine out of his prison. 
It was getting dusk, almost dark; 
nevertheless I could perceive that the 
persons who had set us free were no 
other than the four Belgians who had 
inspired us with such aversion in the 
morning. We had clearly judged them 
unjustly and harshly. I could not help 
thanking them for the service rendered ; 
on which they advised us to walk 
with them to the village, regardless 
of the other passengers, to secure a 
lodging for the night. To this, neither 
Antoine nor myself assented, but re- 
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solved to assist our fellow-travellers 
first. 

I make no attempt to describe the 
seene—the cries, the shouts, the tears, 
the alarm. The train had run off the 
rails, and the accident was evidently 
caused by mischievous intention. Al- 
though many were battered and bruised, 
by great good fortune nobody was 
seriously hurt. When the confusion had 
subsided a little, the conductor of the 
train told us that, the locomotive having 
taken no harm and assistance being at 
hand, if we would wait for a few hours 
at Weissbecque we might go on again 
without further delay, and that he would 
telegraph to Belport to that effect. 

When there is no choice in a matter, 
objecting is of little use. The Fox—to 
whom I mentally apologized for having 
given him so di ing a title—sug- 
gested, with the blandest smiles, that a 
friend of his, hard by, kept a small 
public-house just outside the village, 
where we could find shelter and ageom- 
modation until the train should be re- 
placed on the rails and the signal for 
starting given. I assented, struggling 
in my own mind against what I now 
believed to be an unfounded dislike. 
Antoine complied with a very bad grace, 
and followed me more like a dog who 
will not desert his master than because 
he likes where he is going to. 


V. 


Leaving the line of railway, we di- 
rected our steps towards the village, 
whose oil lamps feebly glimmered in 


the distance. Before reaching it, and 
about half way between it and the 
station, was a solitary new-built house, 
which seemed falling into ruins before 
it was finished. *‘ ‘l'his,’ said the Fox, 
‘was our destination,’ quite comme il 


faut and convenient. We entered, ac- 


companied by our new acquaintances, 
The place was dingy, raw, ill-lighted, 
isolated, with not a creature in it ex- 
cept the host, and he much of the same 
cut as our new-made Belgian friends. 
Under all circumstances, waiting ‘is 
tedious ; in this case, it was excessively 
so. Without flattering myself, I be- 
lieved the widow would be anxious on 
my account; while Antoine doubtless 
was thinking of Louise's anger at his 
unexpected and protracted absence. I 
had no book or journal to while away 
the time. Common civility required 
that I should offer refreshment to the 
ies who had helped me out of the 
shipwrecked carriage. 
hey accepted ; but Antoine refused 
to drink with them, for which I could 
not blame him, They chatted low in 
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their unintelligible Flemish, while we 
sat in gloomy silence gazing at the 
waning lamp or listening to the distant 
barking of a Time flew slowly, 
very slowly; + still the earth was 
revolving on its axis, and therefore time 
did - The master of the house 
walked out, as if he was tired of our 
unprofitable company, and did not come 
back. The Belgians interchanged a 
few stealthy glances amongst them- 
selves, when the Fox, addressing the 
Pig, said in French, ‘ Just go and see, 
Hans, what they are doing at the sta- 
tion. Perhaps these Messieurs may be 
able to start soon.’ 

Hans went out, and came in again 
long before he could have gone to the 
station and back, growling, ‘ There's 
no chance of the train's moving for 
another couple of hours, at least. Al 
right!" he added in English, the ex- 
pression being naturalized in France. 
The Fox rose, advanced to me, laying 
his hand upon my shoulder, and said 
with a sneer, ‘ You're almost as lucky, 
Monsieur, as your friend. You've had 
a railway spill, for which you have to 
thank us, without hurting a hair of 
your head. I hope your good luck will 
stick to you.’ 

Before I could shake him off, he had 
pinned me behind. My arms were 
helpless and I could not stir. The 
other three threw themselves on An- 
toine, knocking him to the ground, 
together with the chair on which he 
sat, and howling, ‘ Your knapsack! 
give us your knapsack! We must have 
your great lot! Your hundred thou- 
sand francs !’ 

* Dogs!’ shouted Antoine, doing bat- 
tle with them as if each of his limbs 
had been a separate and independent 
champion. ‘ You shall never have my 
hundred thousand francs. You shall 
kill me first !’ 

Between the struggles of the com- 
batants thus wrestling three against 
one, I caught a transient glance of his 
face, and his eye shot me a telegraphic 
wink. I believed at once that, if he 
had chosen, he could have disabled his 
assailants and have escaped from them. 

* Quick! quick!’ barked the Fox 
from behind my ear. ‘ There is no 
time to lose in circus feats. We did 
not make the train run off the rails for 
nothing. Give him your knives!’ And 
- a knives soon were flashing in the 


wt Oh! my poor hundred thousand 
francs!" groaned’ Antoine, hypocriti- 
cally, at the same time ceasing his re- 
sistance. 

*Let them have them at once!’ I 


said, seriously alarmed. The sight of 
the steel made my blood run cold. 
* Let them have them!’ imprudently 
adding, ‘ I will make it up to you. 

‘ Monsieur i is rich!’ snarled the Fox, 
‘if he can supply great lots to his 
friends. "Tis a pity that we have not 
the time to pay ae a visit at 
home.’ 

The knapsack was yielded with well- 
acted reluctance. ‘Take half of it, 
Messieurs,’ Antoine pleaded. ‘ Give 
me only a quarter! Leave me only a 
thousand francs !’ 

* We will give you more than you 
wish for,’ bellowed the Bull, as soon as 
its owner was stripped of his knapsack, 
‘if you follow us.’ And the trio in- 
stantly threw open the door and vanished 
in the outer darkness. 

In a moment, the Fox had loosed his 
hold of me and made a dash in the 
same direction. As quick as lightning 
Antoine clutched him by the wrists, 
secured his prisoner, and~shouted from 
the open door at the top of his voice, 
which must have made itself heard far 
and wide, ‘A moi! au voleur! a Uas- 
sassin! Help! thieves! murder.’— 
* Gently, gently, my very brave Belge,’ 
he growled, holding his captive in a 


* gripe of iron. ‘ If you make the least 


attempt to bite or kick, I will wring 
your neck first, and then trample the 
life out of you. You feel, too, that I 
ean do it. Help! murder! thieves! 
help! I want to introduce you to the 
gendarmerie.’ 

‘My husband!’ screamed Louise, 
rushing into the hovel, and attacking 
the Fox with the fury of a tigress. 
* They are killing my husband, and I 
not there to help him! My husband! 
My cherished husband!’ And her 
blows showered on the victim’s head 
and shoulders. 

* That will do, Louise! good woman! 
Thank you for coming. Enough, 
enough. We don’t want to kill him, 
but to get him into prison. Take my 
handkerchief, twist it, and help me to 
tie his arms behind him.’ 

* Are you hurt?’ inquired the breath- 
less widow, harrying in and clasping 
me in her arms. ‘ We arrived just 
in time. Have the wretches injured 
you ?” 

* Not much ; although I was nipped 
in a vice by this villain, who is going 
now to meet his deserts.” 

* As for that,’ said the Fox, with an 
attempt at defiance, ‘ the imprisonment 
is only a pinprick; and at the end of 
it, the great lot being by this time 
over the frontier, I shall have my share. 
They know my knife too well to cheat 
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me out of twenty thousand franes, even 
if I had to wait twenty years for 
them.’ 

* Which you will, and longer,’ An- 
toine rejoined. ‘ Your share, when you 
get it, amounts to twenty francs. Mon- 
sieur, there, has the great lot, safe in 
his leather bag, You had your fingers 
on it, without knowing it.’ 

Not until that announcement did the 
Fox strike his brush. On hearing the 
bitter truth, he became completely crest- 
fallen. The whole village being on 
the alert, he was soon handed over to 
the authorities. The widow told us 
that, waiting for me with her carriage 
at Belport, accompanied by Louise 
looking out for her husband, and hear- 
ing of the telegram from Weissbecque, 
she had immediately ordered a special 
train, which the railway authorities 
granted the more readily as they made 
use of it to send additional help to the 
spot. This train was now waiting with 
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its steam up, and she proposed our re- 
turning with it immediately. 

Of course we two had a first-class 
compartment to ourselves. Seated by 
the widow's side, I took her hand, with- 
out saying a word, to express my thanks 
for the interest she had manifested in 
my safety. Soon, her head was reposing 
on my shoulder, and something told 
me that tears were flowing—tears, not 
of sorrow, but of satisfaction. I kissed 
her. Is it an unpardonable indiscre- 
tion, ladies, to confess that she returned 
my kiss? 

* Will Monday three weeks suit you ?’ 
I whispered in her ear. 

‘ Perfectly,’ she answered as softly, 
although there was no one to overhear 
us. ‘ My papers have been ready for 
some time past, and you have only to 
speak to the notary. But as our family 
connexions are not large, and we need 
not invite many people, I think we may 
say Monday fortnight.’ 
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*‘QHOT!’ cried the judge at the 

ladies’ target ; and echo, far down 
the line where the gentlemen were 
shooting, seemed to catch up the mono- 
syllable, and answer, ‘Shot!’ 

And then there was a rustling of 
dresses, a gathering of camp-stools, talk 
was resumed, and here and there a little 
laughing was going on, as, bow in hand, 
the flower of modern archers marched 
across the greensward to the opposite 
line of targets. It was the opening day 
of the twenty-first meeting of the Grand 
National Society of Archers, and the 
first flight of arrows had been dis- 
charged. The first flight of arrows is 
always interesting, like the first over in 
a cricket match, the first cast on a 
salmon stream, or the first blaze at the 
first covey on the day of St. Partridge. 
The blissful anticipation, which has 
been said to be more enjoyable than the 
actual performance, rises then to its 
height. 

The scene is that large expanse of 
rural undulated park known by the 
name Alexandra, which ere long will 
be one of London’s happiest playplaces. 
Our metropolis needs such. This is the 
first great event in its annals. But at 
present the park is in a transition state ; 
roads are making, and on the top of the 
hill bricks are burning, foundations dig- 
ging, scaffoldings of an inexplicable 
character rising up, and general prepa- 
ration for a building on a leviathan 


scale are being pushed vigorously for- 
ward. On climbing the hill you look 
down upon the works, and a confusion 
of workers trundling wheelbarrows, 
making trenches, and carrying on mul- 
tifarious occupations. Already the top 
of the hill has been cut away, and the 
scene is suggestive of a beehive sud- 
denly overturned. We will, if you 
please, accept the promise it gives of 
future usefulness and beauty, and say 
nothing about its present condition. In 
matters mental or physical the tran- 
sition state is seldom a satisfactory or 
pleasant one. Not that there is nothing 
to admire here even now. Thickly- 
foliaged trees, under which you may 
lie in sweet shade and watch the sum- 
mer clouds, and miles of daisied grass, 
over which you are free to roam at will, 
are always dear to those who have been 
long in cities pent. If we could leaye 
the fair scene upon this embryo cricket- 
ground and the sport which has just 
begun, and wind away under yonder 
trees and up the gentle slope to the 
rustic gateway under that tempting 
clump of elms, we should find ourselves 
in a lovely grove, among gay parterres 
of bright flowers dotting beautiful lawns 
bounded by pleasant, shady walks, shut 
in by shrubs and overhung with dark 
cedar and fir, with purple beech, and 
bay, and wide-spreading chestnut, lead- 
ing down to a smiling villa, with doors 
invitingly open. But not for us is this 
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ey ege! nay to-day. This little spot 
in the ey has ‘metal more attrac- 
tive.’ 


Hark to the thud! thud! thud! of 
the arrows striking the target. If you 
have ever drawn an arrow to its head, 
and heard that peculiar dull sound 
ensue, you will know that it is pleasant 
to the ear of the shooter as is the bubble 
of a wayside brook to the thirsty pe- 
destrian who rambles in unfrequented 
paths. Look at the scene! Is not the 
tout ensemble charming? Here is a long 
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row of England’s fairest, stateliest 
daughters, engaged in the most graceful 
—— the most inviting exercise art 

invented or fancy can suggest. 
Ball-room grace never equalled it. 
Ball-room costume was never so attrac- 
tive and fascinating. What constitutes 
its peculiar charm it is not exactly pos- 
sible to say. A Regent Street modiste 
might fail to tell. But it is charming; 
and there are here fair figures and 
bright eyes suggestive of the bold 
Penthesilea, who durst 
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‘The Danish fleet oppose, 

And from her bow sharp arrows sent, 
To gall her harnessed foes. 

‘No sooner was the battle done, 
Her golden helm laid by, 

Than those by arms slice could not take 
She slaughtered with her eye.’ 


Precisely so. This bevy of fair dames 
would form a formidable army to en- 
counter, either in tented field or council 
hall. For (to quote again, which is 
always allowable in archery gossip) 


‘Though with the bow the snowy arms may 
wound, 
Yet in the eye the surest death is found.’ 
VOL. VI.—NO, XXXIV. 


MR, FORD. 


MR. MUIR. 


The green, elastic turf sets off the 
costume of these fair Clorindas, these 
supple Venuses arrayed before the long 
row of targets. How the sun flashes on 
the much-coveted golden centre, which 
is (so to speak) the apple of the archer’s 
eye, and the shining outer circles of 
crimson and blue! There are fourscore 
fair archers : admittedly in them centres 
the grace and beauty of modern shoot- 
ing. 

See them step forward in succession. 
Observe that there is an utter absence 
of flying ribbons, waving tresses, and 
baggy sleeves. A nautical man would 
say they were the tautest and trimmest 
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craft he ever saw; and I, feeling myself 
quite incompetent to the task of de- 
scribing adequately the effect produced, 
willingly take refuge under his wing, 
and say nothing of the dainty scarfs and 
the wicked little hats which are decked 
with green leaves and set in a most pro- 
vokingly coquettish way over neatly- 
braided hair. Then there are the belts ; 
what lady does not a waist-belt become ? 
and medals, honourable trophies of 
many a hard-foughten field. 

The costume of an archeress is all-im- 
portant. Not only does it most mate- 
rially affect the pageant, which, from a 
spectator’s point of view, is a great matter, 
but it very nearly concerns the shooter. 
Hence have arisen the numerous at- 
tempts made by societies to adopt a 
distinctive costume. But this has ge- 
nerally been found impracticable. The 
Bow-women of the Wye, the Royal Sher- 
wood Archers, the Harley Bush Bow- 
men, and many others, even to the 
extent of regulating the costume to be 
worn at the archery balls, have en- 
deavoured to legislate on this matter. 
But a standard of grace cannot be fixed, 
and now ladies are left to follow their 
own taste, and the result is far more 
pleasant than | uniformity could be. 

‘A good und practised archeress,’ 
says a lady, who is one herself, ‘ knows 
that there must not be a string, a rib- 
bon, or a long curl, or a flying feather 
in the way of either bow or arrow.’ 
The same authority declares large crino- 
lines to be very uncomfortable, and 
those who remember the whimsical 
effect produced at an important meet- 
ing a year or two ago, will readily 
endorse the assertion. It happened 
that the day of competition, on the oc- 
casion referred to, was tempestuous. 
The ladies—many of them with reluc- 
tance, be it said—had adopted the pre- 
vailing fashion, and appeared in the 
archery field. with an exuberance of 
skirt. Boreas did not neglect the op- 
portunity, and the wind came sweeping 
over the und, causing the skirts to 
touch the bows; and this, occurring at 
the moment of loosing, made many an 
arrow from the bow of a clever arch- 
eress 


* Be short—gone—and on either side, wide.’ 


Not only were there the cases in 
which the bow was actually turned 
aside, but the fear that it would be so 
unsettled the shooters, and promised to 
make the meeting very unsatisfactory, 
till a lady, more careful of her fame as 
an archeress than of her appearance at 
the moment, very wisely 
her cord, as captain of a target, to tie in 
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the skirts of her dress. And then 
scarfs, and sashes, and cords were im- 
pressed into the same service, and there 
was a field full of ladies whose skirts 
are said to have presented the novel ap- 
pearance of so many sacks of flour tied 
in at the middle. But the reputations 
of the shooters were saved, and good 
scores, for a windy day, were made. 

The hint which this and similar ex- 
periences furnished was taken by a gen- 
tleman interested in archery, and an 
apparatus which admirably answers the 
purpose, is convenient, and not unsightly, 
was invented, and named the Anti- 
J£olian. 

We will return to the targets. There 
are fourteen pairs devoted to the ladies, 
and in front of one row of these are 
fourteen ladies. At the back and 
around them are many more, seated on 
camp-stools, talking, smiling, all vi- 
vacity and animation. Every time an 
arrow is discharged the famous five 
points of Roger Ascham have a prac- 
tical manifestation. Each lady walks 
up to the line, and assumes her position 
or standing. The shaft is drawn from 
the quiver. This is a trifling matter ; 
but some ladies, by a neat little turn of 
the wrist, impart to it an artistic effect 
that is quite surprising, keeping their 
eyes firmly fixed upon the target the 
while. Next comes the noching, another 
simple process, but there are several 
ways of doing it, and only one best one. 
Then the bow is raised toa nearly per- 
pendicular position, and now comes the 
graceful posture. 

Bishop Latimer calls the slight in- 
clination of the body which precedes 
the pull ‘laying the body in the bow.’ 
Nicholls, in his ‘London Artillery,’ 
says, in contradictory terms, only to bo 
understood by an archer, that the body 
must be 


‘Not st 





nor yet standing straight upright.’ 


It is a fine sight, this row of ladies 
grasping their bows firmly, with heads 
erect and chests well forward. There 
is an air of military precision about the 
attitude, and when the arrow is 
down, the body thrown backward, and 
still as a statue—as it is during that 
moment which precedes the loosing— 
the figure is complete, and nothing more 
is required to show the wonderful flexi- 
bility of the human frame, and the 
graceful poses that attend the practice 
of ‘ gentle archerie.” 

Ascham, writing in the days of ‘ good 
Queen Bess,’ asserted that archery had 
no literature; and perhaps it has been 
the most neglected of any woodland 
sport, ‘Men who understand shoot- 
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inge,’ said he, ‘cannot write, and those 
who can write do not knowe shootinge.’ 
So he applied himself to the work; and 
down till a very recent date his book has 
been the best obtainable. But in this 
age, when everybody writes, and when 
a great revival has taken place in the 
practice of archery (of which more 
anon), it has not fared so badly. Mr. 
Horace A, Ford, who has proved his 
competency to speak of it in many a 
contest with the best bowmen our king- 
dom could furnish, has written an able 
treatise, ‘Archery; its Theory and 
Practice,’ which might have delighted 
the author of ‘ Toxophilus’ himself. If 
any readers of this paper are seized 
with a desire to learn the art, I refer 
them to it. The editor might object to 
my occupying two-thjrds of this number 
of ‘Lente Society’ with the subject, 
and it could not treated in all its 
bearings in less space. 

Yet are there questions with which 
one wishes to grapple. You may here 
and there see a shooter making use of 
only one eye, the other being closed with 
a comical and certainly unpleasant ef- 
fect. There is the a Bm question of 
aiming ; in short, there are acres of de- 
bateable ground in archery practice. 
Ascham, of whom I spoke just now, 
who wrote three centuries ago, declared 
‘drawing’ to be the better part of shoot- 
ing. The point might almost be ceded 
to him, for it includes nearly the whole 
art. Yet see how divided opinion and 
practice are upon the matter. Walk 
down this line of modern Dianas and 
watch, Some draw their arrows to the 
full at once, and keep them there while 
they aim; others draw them two-thirds 
while the arrow is pointing upwards, 
and finish the pull at the moment the 
aim is taken; others adopt quite differ- 
ent methods. Well, of course, one 
would like to have a fling at all these: 
every one has his own method, and be- 
lieves it to be right. 

This shooting with the long bow is 
more difficult than modern rifle shoot- 
ing. Your arrow has no elaborately- 
constructed sight-piece, and an archer 
Tequires something more even than 


* Stout arm, strong bow, and steady eye, 
Union, true heart, and courtesie.’ 


Judgment in every shot is demanded, 
and it is not too much to say that these 
ladies, descendants, no doubt, of gentle- 
men who drew good bows at Hastings and 
elsewhere, would, with a little practice, 
prove themselves formidable antagonists 
at Wimbledon. One archer says : ‘Our 
real archer celebrities would any of them 
at once step forth as full-blown rifle 


shots, since rapid electric sympathy 
betwixt eye ol hand is indispensable 
to both.’ He then proceeds to show that 
the rule does not apply inversely. This, 
no doubt, is just a trifle outré; but then 
every archer is an enthusiast of his art, 
and long distant be the day when he 
shall be otherwise. It won us glory 
before the days of saltpetre and Whit- 
worth, and now that it has been super- 
seded by what Carew quaintly calls the 
*Hell-born murderer,’ it affords us one 
of the most enjoyable and beautiful 
amusements. And if any one wishes to 
know how useful it is, Tot them go to 
the next meeting and see the glowing 
cheeks and the beaming eyes, the 
straight figures and the muscle (I hope 
I may be allowed to refer to a lady's 
bicep) it makes. The vice-like grip, the 
power to draw a bow of 28 lbs. the 
steady nerve, and the ‘stout heart,’ are 
not these useful elsewhere than in front 
of the targets? And archery, of all 
exercises, promotes these. It is a deadly 
foe to consumptions and rheumatisms. 
I spoke just now of the peculiar grace 
observable in the archery field. Is it 
not attributable to the fact that the 
ladies practise archery? An hour a day 
through the summer spent in drawing a 


- good yew bow is calculated to raise the 


physique of a lady in a wonderful de- 
= Hence the everywhere observable 
act that the ladies to be found at ar- 
chery meetings are more ‘supple si- 
newed,’ tall, and strong than their com- 
peers. 

But there is one condition upon which 
the whole utility of archery on this 
point rests. It is that the strength 
should not be overtaxed by the use of 
too powerful a bow. It is necessary that 
this should be everywhere repeated, for 
it is the growing practice among archers 
to make use of bows by far too powerful. 
The results are as disastrous and melan- 
choly as they are natural. There is 
always a point at which one grain more 
will break the camel’s back. This fatal 
tendency for ‘ wrestling with their gear,’ 
as old Ascham calls it, dates back from 
the earliest annals of archery, and is, I 
am afraid, as prevalent to-day as ever. 
The object is to shoot into the bull’s eye, 
and that from a distance of only 100 
yards. There can therefore be no justi- 
fication for the use of a bow of more 
than say 5olbs. pull. This is a point of 
so much importance that I may quote 
the great modern authority :— 

‘One of the great mistakes young ar- 
chers commit (and many old ones too) 
is that they will use bows too strong for 
them... The question is not so much 
as to what a man can pull as to what he 
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can loose. How many a promising ar- 
cher has this mania for strong bows de- 
stroyed (in an archery sense of the 
term)! I call to mind one, at this mo- 
ment—one of the best and most beauti- 
ful shots of his day ; a winner tooof the 
first and second prizes at the Grand 
National Meetings two successive 


years—whose accuracy was at one time 
completely leaving him and dwindling 
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beneath mediocrity, owing, as I firmly 
believe, to his infatuation on this point. 
Another with whom I had a slight ac- 
) en ere brought himself to death’s 
door by a violent illness of nearly a year’s 
duration through injury to his physical 
powers brought on by the same thing, 
only carried to a much greater excess.’ 
There is no fear of archers running 
to the opposite extreme. There is not 
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‘LAYING THE BODY IN THE BOW,* 


the same temptation, else it might be 
necessary to add that it is as great a 
mistake to use a bow below your 
strength as one over it, though the con- 
sequences are by no means 80 serious, 
Rebess the nicest point in the craft 
of a bowman is what is called loosing. 
This is preceded by what is termed 
holding, a process of which Ascham 


says, ‘It must not be long, for it puts a 
bow in danger of breaking, and also 
spoils the shot; it must occupy so little 
time, that it may be better perceived 
in the mind, when it is done, than seen 
with the eye when doing” Three cen- 
turies have failed to produce any more 
explicit direction than that. And the 
subsequent loosing of the string is a 


* Sketched at the target of the Champloness, 
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matter upon which the combined wisdom 
of all the writers has been brought to 
bear. It is just one of those subjects 
upon which you may theorise and 
theorise, but practice alone can teach 
how it must be done. 

Let us turn again to the shooters. 
The arrows are flying fast, the competi- 
tion is going rapidly forward, and al- 
ready there is among the competitors a 
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deep interest in the register of every 
target, and people are talking of a new 
championess who is shooting with won- 
derful skill, and in a style the most per- 
fect and graceful ever seen. Her three 
arrows make three successive thuds, and 
England's championess must look to 
her laurels, for the Shamrock threatens 
to triumph over the Rose. It is one of 
the beauties of the contest that one lady 





MEASURING A ‘GOLD." 


does not know how another is scoring. 
There are three targets round which the 
spectators cluster, and three ‘ observed 
of all observers,’ between whom the con- 
test lies. The duties of the judges, 
which just now seemed to consist of 
crying ‘Shot’ and‘ March,’ are increas- 
ing. Arrows are piercing the bull’s 
eye, and fair archeresses watch anxiously 
the important business of measuring a 


gold upon which the chance of a prize 
may depend, 

Meanwhile, what of the fourscore 
gentlemen? Who among all that number 
shall be champion? Here are assembled 
British bowmen who have met year by 
year to try their skill with the weapon of 
Robin Hood. The air is thick with 
barbed shafts, and the targets bristle with 
the arrows driven through the two 
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inches of matted straw. Milan armour 
would scarce have withstood them, 
Hark how 
* The impatient weapon whizzes on the wing, 
Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the 
quiv’ring string,’ 


as arrow after arrow is lodged in the 
target, till the last quiver is emptied. 
It is rather formal; there is little of the 
grace observable here which makes the 
charm of the ladies’ targets ; and there is 
an evident carelessness about costume 
which produces anything but a pleasing 
result, I don’t want to see archers 
dressed after the absurd fashion of 
modern Foresters ; but both for effect and 
convenience they might make some 
little concessions. 

Here the contest lies with two. This 
time it is the Thistle and the Rose that 
contend, and it seems probable that the 
medal will go over the border once 
again. 

Archery is exciting only to the 
eompetitors. Possibly it was never 
intended for —. Each round is 
a repetition of the preceding one. Each 
archer walks out, shoots his three 
arrows, and gives place to the next, till 
all have shot. Then they march over 
and repeat the same thing again and 
again. Even when the contest is ex- 
ceedingly close, it is impossible, by reason 
of not knowing precisely how close it is 
until the scores are finally cast up, to 
get up any enthusiasm among the spec- 
tators to correspond with that of the 
shooters, And their enthusiasm even is 
of a very quiet and undemonstrative 
sort, displayed rather in sedulous pri- 
vate practice than in any manifestation 
ef joy over a triumph. Archers wear 
their honours very modestly. The 
scene in Alexandra Park had its charms, 
especially at the ladies’ end, where the 
elegance, grace, and ease of the shooters 
made it interesting; but three or four 
hours were not required for the appre- 
ciation of it. Say not, gentle Toxophi- 
lite, that I am no true archer because I 
repeat the verdict which was passed by 
so much of London Society as came to 
see your skill. 

These national meetings have had 
great influence in extending the practice 
of archery. The prizes offered are con- 
siderable, but their chief value, in the 
eyes of their winners, does not lie in 

eir intrinsic worth, As the yachts- 
man to his yacht is the bowman to his 
bow. It is a weapon calculated to 
inspire regard. So much skill is de- 
manded in its use, and such associations 
cling to it. 

The history of the introduction into 
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England of the long bow is lost in the 
mists of antiquity. Paris drove his shatt 
into the vulnerable heel of 
Achilles, while he was soliciting the 
hand of Polyxena in the Temple of Mi- 
nerva. Demosthenes, at Pylos, won a 
victory over the Lacedemonians with it ; 
and it was the long bow that first made 
the name of Englishman a terror to his 
foes. All down our history to the time 
of the great struggle between king and 
people it comes, now as a victorious arm, 
now in a royal edict commanding its 
use, now as the instrument of sport in 
the hands of noble men and women in 
the grand old age of chivalry. Under 
one form or another it has been the 
weapon of almost every country and 
people in times of war, and the adjunct 
to amusement in the times of peace. 

To the art of killing England has 
always paid due attention. Probably 
there has never been a period when we 
were so averse to work of that descrip- 
tion as at the present time; yet never, 
not even when penalties were enforced 
from those who did not make themselves 
proficient, was so much care and atten- 
tion paid to it as now. Sir Emerson 
Tennent has told the Story of the Guns, 
and .what a story it is of hand and brain 
work devoted to experiments which 
should enable us to kill men wholesale. 
Forcing itself, too, into contrast with 
the use of the old-fashioned weapon by 
modern hands, at the Alexandra Park, 
comes that meeting at Wimbledon, 
where it has been amply demonstrated 
that one man, with the hand weapon 
which superseded the bow, can kill his 
hundred men from a distance of 500 
yards in 24 minutes 35 seconds. Of 
old it used to be said that an English 
archer carried two dozen Frenchmen 
under his belt ; but what shall be said of 
the modern rifleman ? 

At the battle of Hastings, where 
Harold was slain by an arrow, the in- 
habitants of this island appear first to 
have learned how formidable a weapon 
it became in skilled hands. It is trace- 
able from that time; and numerous sta- 
tutes ordering its use, declaring the price 
which should be paid for it, the forma- 
tion of butts, and the provision of bows 
and arrows, in later times, supply links 
in its history down to the time when it 
was supplanted by the discovery of gun- 
powder. Still so meagre is its history 
that there is room for all sorts of conjec- 
ture and doubt. I have no new light to 
throw on any of the old controversies, 
and am not even ambitious of proving 
that Sir Walter Scott ascribed to 
Locksley feats he could not possibly 
have performed, My task lies rather 
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with the revival and present aspect of 
archery than with its past. Let us not, 
however, with ruthless hand sweep 
away the ~ that delighted our 

outh. Robin Hood, Clym of the Clough, 

illiam of Cloudeslie and Fair Clo- 
rinda, are they not a part of English 
history ? 

What a contrast must the ancient 
meetings of archers have presented to 
those of the present day. In Henry 
VIIL.’s reign a great match was cele- 
‘brated at Windsor, at which he jocosely 
dubbed one Barlow ‘ Duke of Shore- 
ditch ;’ a title that was maintained in 
archery a long time, and from which 
also arose many other fictitious ones, 
till all the suburbs had their dignitaries, 
such as the Marquis of Pancras, and 
Earl of Clerkenwell. 

Modern archers look with suspicion 
upon the reputed long shcts of ancient 
times; and it is certain that modern 
bows and bowmen cannot equal them. 
A statute of Henry VIII. did not allow 
youths to practise at less than 240 
yards; adistance at which, as appears 
from some experiments made at Edin- 
burgh, the archers of to-day cannot de- 
pend upon hitting the ‘clout.’ In up- 
wards of two thousand shots, only ten 
hits were made. Whether the defect be 
in the bows of modern makers, or in 
modern muscles, I can't tell; but there 
are few archers of the present day who 
can in flight shooting (thatis with light 
arrows) cover 300 yards. 

‘Some years back,’ says Mr. Ford, 
“Mr. Muir, of Edinburgh, made many 
experiments with strong and medium 
power bows, with the view of testing the 
large | of accomplishing 300 yards ; 

ut though an archer of great power 
and experience, he found that with a 
bow of from 58 Ibs. to 62 Ibs. he could 
shoot further than with a stronger one ; 
and that with that weight of bow he 
could not quite reach the desired dis- 
tance.” With a Turkish horse-bow he, 
however, shot 306 ,and Mr. Ford 
has increased that distance by two yards. 
But this is only a trifle over half the 
distance to which the crack shots of our 
ancient yeomanry used to send their 
arrows. And so late as 1800, Mr. 
Strutt, who, in matters of which he was 
an eye-witness is usually accurate, 
states that he saw the Turkish am- 
bassador shoot upwards of 480 yards, 
This was in presence of London archers, 
He used a much shorter bow than the 
English ones, 

But modern ‘bowmen care little for 
this description of shooting. The Royal 
Body Guard of Scotland is the society 


that chiefly supports the long distances 
in what is called clout shooting, the 
clout being a small white target. 

When the bow ceased to be a weapon, 
and practice was no longer im on 
the people, it fell into disuse. The 
musket that supplied its place in the 
battle-field, also took its place, toa great 
extent, in the amusements of the peo- 
ple; and there is a long blank space in 
its history down to the time when it 
entered upon an entirely new stage. 

One or two obscure societies existed 
during the early part of last century. 
As far back as 1673 there is a record of 
shooting in Yorkshire for a silver arrow, 
and the name of the winner of it in that 
year is recorded. The competition for 
this silver arrow would ap to be the 
oldest prize meeting of which we have 
any account, It took place annually, 
with few exceptions; and according to 
one of the laws, was to be shot for with- 
in twenty-four miles of the small village 
of Eriholme, in the North Riding. The 
competitors had to pay five shillings be- 
fore shooting, and sixpence for every 
hit in the white; but they received one 
shilling from the funds for every hit in 
the gold. The distance was 100 yards, 
and two arrows were shot from each end. 
The maker of the first gold was captain. 
There were, in addition to the silver 
arrow, a bugle, a gold medal, and a cup 
for prizes; and there was a curious law 
for the prevention of cursing, imposing a 
fine upon those who were guilty and 
detected. 

Though other companies of archers 
were in existence at this time, the 
Scorton arrow contest appears to have 
been the only one which in any measure 
resembled our practice at the present 
time. This may have been the model 
upon which the —~ qo esta- 
blished ones were founded. 

In 1776, Mr. Waring adopted shoot- 
ing asa pastime for the benefit of his 
health; and in 1780 was founded the 
Royal Toxophilites, and with it began 
in earnest the revival of archery. It 
became fashionable to a certain degree. 
People discovered that it was a most 
valuable exercise and a charming sport, 
and everywhere societies of bowmen 
sprang up, and began again to 

* Look to their butts and take good aims.’ 


Some little time elapsed before the 
ladies adopted it. To the honour of that 
ancient Society of Bowmen, the wood- 
men of the Forest of Arden, be it said, 
that they were the first to admit them. 

With the establishment of the Grand 
National, a great impetus was given to 
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the art. The public began to note the 
scores, and archery took its place as one 
of the finest of English pastimes. The 
attendance at the first six meetings 
only averaged six ladies and seventy- 
four gentlemen shooters. Now we have 
scores of large prize meetings in the 
season, and at all of them there is a 
large attendance. Foremost among 
them is the National; next come the 
Leamington and the Great Western, 
always a charming meeting, held in 
some sweet city of the west; and the 
Crystal Palace, and the Irish Grand Na- 
tional, and the Scotch meeting. There 
are, indeed, so many large public meet- 
ings of archers now, and so many socie- 
ties having their three ‘grand days’ in 
every season, and their weekly assemblies 
as well, that their mere names would 
fill ' 

It has been well said that there is no 
royal road to the bull's eye. Whoever 
would lodge his arrows in it must prac- 
tise, and that assiduously. Nothing 
else can assure such enormous scores as 
have been made in late years. With 
the practice of bowmen in the days 
when it was a national weapon it is im- 
pan to compare these, but they may 
he, and have been, set beside those of 
the famous archers of a few years ago, 
and the contrast shows a wonderful de- 
gree of progress. 

And here, O Muse! let us sing the 
names of heroes and of heroines. 
* And first of my cestus the lass shall be queen 

Who wears a gay sash of Toxophilite green.’ 

There is a new star in the firmament. 
Miss Betham, of the County of Dublin 
Archers, has triumphed all through the 
present season. She is the ‘lighterest 
deliverest finest of archers,’ as John 
Parton said of Thomas, Earl of Arran. 
Her scoring is wonderful, and her style 
delights the eyes of all 


* Those who in skilful archery contend’ 


At Leamington, at the Crystal Palace, 
and at the National she triumphed. 
The long invincible names of Horniblow, 
Atkinson, Chetwynd, Hare, Turner, and 
many more, ‘good archers and true,’ 
whose names are household words 
where modern skill in the use of the 
bow is the theme, were vanquished. 
Mrs. Horniblow, championess in 1853, 
and many subsequent years, beat Miss 
Betham in the Emerald Isle last year. 
This, the Shamrock has come to Eng- 
land and been everywhere victorious, 
with larger scores than have ever been 
registered opposite the name of the ex- 
championess, 

Auz héros, The National of this 





year will be memorable for the fact that 
at it Mr. H. A. Ford, the best bowman 
of our age, took what he himself de- 
clared to be his farewell shot among 
his brethren of the bow. Since he first 
won the National in 1850, at Edin- 
burgh, his has been the most -—p- 
name in the archery world. Year after 
year it stood at the head of the lists; 
and his scores of 1251 at Cheltenham, 
in 1857, and 1076 at Exeter, in the 
following year, will long be pointed to, 
At the first of these meetings, out of 
the 280 shots he fired, viz., 144 at 100 
yards, 96 at 80 yards, and 48 at 60 
yards, only 43 missed the target. His 
scores at Leamington in 1856 and 1858 
were upwards of 1100. 

It is one of the charmsof the National 
that it is, in every sense of the word, a 
happy réunion at which ladies and gen- 
tlemen, bound together by that indis- 
soluble freemasonry which everywhere 
obtains among archers, separated by the 
length of our land, or even more, meet 
once a year and spend two or three days 
together in pursuit of their favourite 

time. They are very happy meetings. 
fou may see there men of whom it 
might be said, as it was of Sir William 
Wood, whilome Captain of the Finsbury 
archers, 


* Long have they lived the honour of the bow, 
And their great age to that alone do owe.’ 


The meeting at Alexandra Park pre- 
sented some notable instances of this 
kind. Mr. Peter Muir, of rr 
who at the second meeting of the Na- 
tional at York in 1845 won the cham- 
pionship, who again, in 1847, placed his 
name at the head of the register, and 
reappeared in that position in 1863, was 
there, still a fine archer; and Mr. Ed- 
wards, of Birmingham, champion of 
1860-61-62, who bas held a prominent 
place in the lists for a long time, only 
regained his championship from Mr. 
Muir by 76 points, these, too, made at 
the shorter distances. These three, Mr. 
Ford, Mr. Muir, and Mr. Edwards, have 
been the heroes of many contests, and 
England’s champion bowmen for nearly 
a score years ; but the lists of the last 
meeting also show the names of gentle- 
men victors before they appeared above 
the horizon ; and there are unsuccessful 
gross scores made by many archers that 
denote a great general advancement in 
skill in the use of the long bow. The 
highest score of the present year, made 
by Mr. Edwards, did not quite reach 900, 
being 354 below Mr. Ford’s highest; 
but the aggregate scores of all the 
shooters showed a different result. 
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The modern bowmen devote all their 
energies to this target-shooting. It can 
no longer be said— 

*‘ When shawes are sheene and woodes be faire, 

And leaves be large and longe, 

The archere he walketh in fair forest 

To hear the wilde birde’s songe.’ 

Yet the adherents of the sport claim 
for it something of its sylvan character, 
and many of our pleasantest archery 
grounds are in the sweetest nooks of the 
country. There is pleasant Powderham, 
in Devon; and the woodmen of Arden 
still meet in what was the ancient fo- 
rest, where there are miles of noble trees 
and stately deer park. 

Mr. Ford, in his book, after eulogizing 
some clever scores of the champion of 
the North, Mr. Muir, says: ‘ His best 
score, however, to my mind, is the fol- 
lowing, distance between twenty and 
thirty yards— 


* Two shots, two hits, score a hawk and a 
crow (fact). 

Roving, though now generally neg- 
lected, and for many reasons impracti- 
cable, was one of the pleasantest kinds 
of practice open to an archer. What is 
more sweet, on a bright morning in 
May or June, than to stroll out in the 


green fields, bow in hand, and wander - 


wherever fancy leads, fixing now and 
again on some fair archer’s mark, and 
sending an arrow at it? There are 
larger demands —_ skill, strength, 
and judgment in this kind of shooting 
than can be possible when the distance 
is fixed, and for an hour together you 
shoot at the formal target from the self- 
same spot. It is Robin Hoodism itself 
when some crow, winging its way to the 
rooky wood, or some hawk of ‘ murder- 
ous mind’ hovering over a brood of par- 
tridges, becomes the mark. May be a 
shaft or two, aimed at some tempting 
object in ‘ nettle-bed mound ’ or ‘ briar- 
grown dell,’ is seen no more ; and certes 
you cannot show, unless you bring home 
hawk or crow, as Mr. Muir did, any 
such tangible proof of your prowess as 
the register presents. But registers are 
vanities, there ie a long account 
on the other side. There is the beau- 
tiful air, the sylvan scenery, the wild 
birds’ song, and the experience which 
teaches the eye to measure. This was 
the sort of practice in which the Eng- 
lish yeomen, who shot so far and so 
straight, indulged long ago. And archers 
who seek for the reason why, at the pre- 
sent time, 300 yards is the maximum 
distance covered by a flight-arrow, may 
find it in the decay and general aban- 
donment of roving. 


Talking of roving, a good story is told 
of a ‘gentleman so prodigal of his 
speech, that it made his mouth to run 
over.’ Having one day strolled into the 
forest, he stated that he at one shot cut 
away a stag’s ear and his foot together, 
and killed a fox. The company to 
whom he told this story knew his in- 
firmity, and was willing to allow him 
some little latitude; but this was too 
much, and they expostulated with him. 
Whereupon ‘ his man, who stood by, said 
that the deer was scratching his ear 
with his hinder foot, and so lost both, 
and the arrow glancing killed the fox.’ 
But he whispered in his master's ear, 
desiring that he would next time ‘lie 
within compass; for,’ said he, ‘I had 
never so much ado as to bring the ear 
and the foot together.’ 

My readers will agree with me that 
this is a sort of drawing the long bow 
which is ‘more honoured in the breach 
than the observance.’ 

I spoke just now of the comparative 
strength of ancient and modern archers. 
It is but a natural consequence of our 
system of life that the men and women 
of the present day should be less power- 
ful than those of old. It is a source of 
regret with many bow-women and bow- 
men that all through the winter they 
have no practice. Archery is not the 
sort of exercise for days when the snow 
is on the ground ; nor can any practical 
good to more than a few result from the 
establishment of galleries for the pur- 
pose, such as that of Mr. Waring, forty 
or fifty years ago. 

There is, however, a very valuable ap- 

ratus that might, especially to ladies, 

of eminent service in the winter 
months. This is ‘the Ranelagh,’ and 
it is the most useful article for gentle 
gymnastic exercise I know. It is com- 
posed of cylindrical bands of vulcanized 
india-rubber, which are affixed to a cord 
that works on a pulley. The brackets 
in which this runs may be affixed to any 
wall. At the other end of the india- 
rubber are neat handles. Taking hold of 
these, and stepping forward, a pull of 
from five to five-and-forty pounds may 
be obtained, and the very muscles which 
come into play in archery may be deve- 
loped by imitating the action of pulling 
a bow. 

Among continental archers no species 
of contest is so popular as the popinjay 
shooting. Might not this be adopted at 
some of our English meetings with ad- 
van ? It would do much to relieve 
them from the ay ee they 
now present, and, as I think, to spread 
the practice of archery. The ancient 
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society of Kilwinning archers celebrated 
the 382nd meeting of this kind at Kil- 
winning Abbey, a few weeks ago, when 
the papingo, fixed to the summit of a 
pole, suspended from the - of the 
tower of the ruined abbey, afforded, as 
it always does, some very excellent 
sport, and was at length brought down 
by Mr. Campbell. The scene at these 
meetings has more vivacity than is dis- 
played at any of our great ones, and, 
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without interfering with any present 
arrangements, it might be adopted. Of 
old, such games were celebrated not far 
from the scene of this year’s great con- 
test. Why not revive them, and thus 
aid the already fast-growing popularity 
of the art, to our forefathers’ skill in 
which we owe so much—the art which 
is famous through all its annals, and 
which is now one of the pleasantest and 
most beneficial pastimes of the age? 





THE SPA AT SCARBOROUGH. 
A Reminiscence. 


PWARDS rose the joyful music 
On the ocean’s summer breeze ; 
Gaily flowed the stream of light talk, 
Blent with laughter midst the trees ; 
As we crushed the sparkling gravel 
"Neath our slowly-treading feet, 
Wending towards the scene of pleasure 
Where all grades of fashion meet. 


Bright with smiles of festive gladness 
Was the overarching sky ; 
Bright with all the tones of colour 
Were the flowers we sauntered by ; 
Bright with laughter were the tide-waves 
As they ki the sloping sand ; 
Bright were all things, as a jewel 
Fit to light a royal hand. 


Seated where the shadows veiled us 
From the fervent light above, 

In an arbour, jasmine wreathéd, 
Meet for words of whispered love, 

Drank we in the strains of music, 
Pondered we the radiant scene, 

As we watched it moving, life-full, 
Glorious sea and cliffs between. 


Oh! the dresses, neat, eccentric, 
Individualized and queer ; 
Oh! the dresses various coloured 
As the flowers that deck the year ; 
Oh! the dresses, breezy, airy 
Most expansive, startling, grand ; 
Oh! the dresses, quite peculiar 
As the fossils on the strand. 


Oh! the hats, conceited, pretty, 
With their feathers waving free; 

With their flowerets, that seemed stolen, 
Bathed in morn-dew from the lea; 

With their lofty crowns and low crowns, 
Stiff or racy, neat or wild; 

With their veils (a soft protection ?) 
Lest your heart should be beguiled. 
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Oh! the boots that stept so lightly, 
And a moment glanced in view 

"Neath the wafted muslin, flower-strewn, 
Or the silk of sumptuous blue; 

Oh! the boots with ‘ fast’ front lacings, 
And with toes a ‘ work of art ;’ 

Oh! the boots, high-heeled and stately 
That a grace of tread impart. 


Boots or dresses, hats, what were they 
To the faces—living flowers— 
That smiled forth their bounteous beauty— 
Charms to light the summer hours ; 
Faces, youthful in their features, 
As the earliest blooms of spring, 
With their tresses sunny auburn, 
Or as black as raven’s wing. 


Oh! the eyes all gently shaded 
Under lashes soft and long; 
Oh! the eyes as dark as midnight’ 
When the stars its spaces throng ; 
Oh! the eyes of fiery splendour, 
Keen as diamonds in their light ; 
Oh! the eyes that trance all feelings— 
Make them victims to their might. 


Oh! the eyes that speak deep language, 
When the timid lips are still ; 

Oh! the eyes as soft as moonlight, 
Glistening on the mountain rill ; 

Oh! the eyes that summer feelings 
Through all seasons seem to pour; 

Oh! the eyes, bewitching, charming, 
That we saw by Scarborough’s shore. 


Through the sunlight flew the sea-gulls 
With their wings as marble white; 

Through the sunlight gloomed the ruin 
Of the castle on the height ; 

Through the sunlight flashed the bent sails 
Of the port-bound distant ships ; 

Through the sunlight came the ‘ hail words’ 
Breathed by hardy seaman’s lips. 


But at length the veil of evening 
Softly fell on sea and land: 
Then the royal anthem sounded 
Through its tones so deep and grand ; 
And the Spa was soon forsaken 
By the gay and festal throng, 
And the silence reigned unbroken 
Save by linnet’s sunset song. 


CANTAB. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A LADY IN SEARCH OF 
A HORSE. 


CHAPTER III. 


* Shy she was, and I thought her cold, 
Proud, and | fied o’er the sea ; 
Filled I was with folly and spite, 
While Ellen Adair was dying for me.’ 


N treating of Gloriana and her 
‘adventures, I must plead 
guilty to having hitherto bestowed 
more attention on the horses with 
which she was from time to time so 
artfully saddled, than on the young 
lady herself. And to repair so 
serious an error, I will proceed to 
give a description of my heroine, 
now (through the agency of Sir 
Erasmus, and those various steeds, 


good, bad, and indifferent,) in the 
possession of glowing health, and of 
all the charms with which Nature 
had in her case been unusually 
lavish. She was, indeed, a beautiful 
girl; and she had also the great, 
and not very common advantage, of 
being very diffident and modest on 
the score of her own attractions. 
She had lived so secluded a life, 
with little or no society, but that of 
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her mother and sister, that she had 
not found the opportunity generally 
afforded to a girl of her age, of test- 
ing the value of their own beauty 
by the judgment of the world of 
men. And yet hers was a face that 
no one could pass, without longing 
to gaze again and again upon its 
rare and perfect loveliness. It had 
the charm and fascination, which 
an ever-varying expression alone 
can give. Animated or shy, merry 
or thoughtful, the countenance was 
in every changing mood the reflex 
and image of the pure and ingenuous 
mind. Her eyes, of a deep violet, 
shaded by their dark lashes, were 


* Now brightly bold, now beautifully shy,’ 


and as eyes should be, they were the 
most attractive feature of her face. 
Her hair was luxuriant in quantity 
and rich in colour; her figure lithe 
and slender, and, now that she had 
recovered her health, upright as a 
dart, and indicative of the strength 
combined with slightness, which 
can alone be productive of genuine 
grace. ‘She does look well on 


horseback,’ had been the remark of - 


all who had seen her, even on the 
sorry mounts—with the exception 
of —_ Taffy—with which she had 
hitherto been accommodated. 

I observed above that Gloriana had 
had as yet, no ae of testing 
the power of her own attractions 
over the hearts of the other sex; 
one, however, there had been who 
would have proved neither indif- 
ferent nor disloyal to them, had he 
received but the slightest encou- 
ragement from the lips of his youth- 
ful enslaver. The young Squire, 
Ralph Levison—who had become 
master of the Park, since the death 
of a distant relative, and who re- 
sided there with his sister, Miss 
Levison, a good-natured but weak 
single woman of a certain age—no 
sooner saw Gloriana, in her white 
dress and garden hat, pruning her 
roses at the ‘Cottage,’ which was 
situated within the boundaries of 
his own Park, than he fell despe- 
rately in love with the fair vision, 
and, acting upon the spur of an in- 
genuous nature, he lost little time 
in making his devotion apparent. 
At this stage of the proceedings, 
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however, his ardour had received a 
check; Gloriana was very shy, and 
she also possessed a great deal of 
that comparatively rare quality 
maidenly dignity; and being con- 
scious in her own heart of a dawn- 
ing partiality for their handsome 
neighbour and landlord, she thought 
it incumbent upon her to be less 
cordial and genial with him, than 
she would have been to a more 
commonplace and indifferent ac- 
quaintance. This line of conduct 
became more marked, in conse- 
quence of the garrulous twaddle of 
Miss Levison, the maiden sister, who 
was continually impressing upon 
the minds of ‘the girls at the Cot- 
tage,’ that ‘ her brother was looked 
upon as the catch of the country ;’ 
and that the advances which were 
made to him by mothers on the 
part of their daughters, and even by 
the daughters themselves, were ab- 
solutely ‘ shocking.’ ‘Shocking,’ in- 
deed, was Miss Levison’s favourite 
condemnatory interjection; and ac- 
cording to herown account the revul- 
sions to which her delicate organiza- 
tion was subjected, in the course 
of one day, must have been serious 
and overwhelming. She was very 
fond of talking of her brother, and, 
indeed, the whole affection of which 
she was capable, was concentrated 
in him; but owing to the natural 
love ‘of deception and misrepresent- 
ation, to which all women who gos- 
sip, are more or less subject, she 
managed to do him more mischief, 
in a matter which affected his hap- 

iness, than she was at all aware of. 

e€ was young, ardent, and impul- 
sive, and stung by the coldness of 
Gloriana’s manner, he wished by 
some sudden attack to surprise her 
into emotion of one sort or another. 
He had with this intention enlisted 
his sister in his service, or rather 
believed that he had enlisted her, 
and that she had understood the 
real motive, in the proposal he had 
made to her of going abroad with 
him for six months—a proposal 
which had concluded with a falter- 
ing—‘ in case.’ ‘ You will be going 
down to the Cottage this evening,’ he 
added, after a pause; ‘ you can just 
mention our plans to them. I want 
to know particularly what they think 
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of it—what she thinks of it I mean,’ 
he said, raising his head with manly 
candour—he was not ashamed of 
his devotion, why should he disguise 
or deny it? ‘1 will come in later 
and bring you home.’ Surely this 
was clear enough, and yet this deli- 
cate commission, which a clever 
woman not interested in the result, 
one way or another, would have 
in the most natural man- 

ner in the world, was so wofully 
bungled in the hands of Miss Levi- 
son, who was interested perhaps in 
the non-success of her brother’s 
suit, that it ended in the worst way 
possible for all parties interested or 
concerned in the matter. For when 
the Squire ‘dropped in’ at the 
Cottage on that lovely summer’s 
afternoon, in the hope of meeting 
with an inquiring or even reproach- 
ful glance from the violet eyes of 
the maiden whom he loved so ar- 
dently, he was not even favoured 
with their usual half-shy, — half- 
conscious acknowledgment of his 
presence; but observed that they 
were steadily fixed in an oppo- 
site and apparently singularly un- 
attractive direction. A cloud seemed 
to hang, indeed, over the spirits of 
the party; and while Mrs. Apple- 
garde entertained her hearers with a 
story that had no beginning, and 
which did not seem likely to come 
to an end, two hearts which were 
struggling with the strength of 
their own emotions, had time to 
settle down into that cold and un- 
lovely reticence—which might be 
com to the placing of a mental 
Chubb’s lock, upon all the outlets 
of expression in the soul—so that 
two statues of stone, could not have 
revealed less, than did the inanimate 
forms of those whose destinies were 
trembling in the balance of fate. 
Ralph was the first to endeavour to 
lace things on a more genial footing 
tween himself, and his fair tenants 
ofthe Cottage. ‘ What do you think 
of our plan for going abroad 
during the summer and autumn, 
Miss Applegarde?’ he said, as he 
joined her suddenly in a shrubbery 
walk, whither she {had wandered, as 
he fondly hoped, to allow him a 
‘last appeal’ ‘The words were sim- 
ple ones; but Gloriana was woman 
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enough to know all that they im- 
— Raising her beautiful eyes, 
owever, coldly and calmly into her 
lover’s face, she merely replied, ‘I 
think it is a very good one” Then 
there was a short pause; it never 
occurred to either of them that 
‘some one might have blundered’ in 
the delicate commission, with which 
that some one had been so con- 
fidingly intrusted. An open ex- 
planation, a few kind words, and 
all might have been well; but in 
such cases the explanation is never 
made—the kind word never be- 
stowed. Gloriana’s heart was on 
the point of relenting, as she saw 
something glitter for a moment in 
Ralph Levison’s eyes; but she was 
too late—the words she had said 
could not be recalled; she had ac- 
cepted that cruel plan, at which her 
soul rebelled, as ‘a very good one, 
and the thing was done.- With a 
powerful effort, he, too, mastered 
the emotion which had sharply 
stung his strong heart, and stretch- 
ing out his hand, had said, ‘ Thank 
you, Gloriana; you have done your 
best to cure me of my love for you. 
I will not harass you any more— 
good-bye ;’ and before she was aware, 
he had raised her hand to his lips, 
and kissed it passionately. r 
that short interview, when he was 
gone whom she had loved well, 
although unconsciously, she thought 
of the tear that she had seen glit- 
tering in his eyes, and knowing 
what it must have cost him 
the remembrance of it i 
the sources of her life. 
a and drooped, and nobody 
ew what ailed her; but the shrewd 
London doctor, who read her secret 
at a glance, and who ordered her at 
once, as a remedy, something to do, 
something to think of—and, better 
than all, something that, above all 
other things, something that he took 
an interest in. This last clause: 
was of course nothing more than a 
lucky hit—even the shrewd doctor’s 
powers of clairvoyance, did not reach 
80 far into a mill-stone asthat. The 
“exercise upon four legs” had, indeed, 
turned out a sovereign remedy; for 
Gloriana had begun to rally from the 
day that she iter first ride upon 
the kicking cob. Perhaps a letter 
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received from abroad not long after- 
wards, from the repentant maiden 
sister might have had something to 
do with her further recovery. ‘ We 
take a great interest,’ it said, ‘in 
everything concerning your riding. 
Ralph wants you to have the Welsh 
pony, which, he says, is quite quiet, 
and would carry you beautifully,’ 
&c. &c.; for Ralph had heard that 
she was ill, and had forgiven even 
that cruel acquiescence with 

to the advantages of their foreign 
trip. After these revelations, the 
reader will not be surprised, that 
the visit to the Park was an agi- 
tating one to Gloriana. It seemed 
so like ‘ seeking him,’ she thought, 
‘and yet it must be done because of 
poor Taffy—and my foolish pride 
deserves some punishment: it serves 
me right.’ 

Ralph Levison was proud also; 
but he was too generous and manly 
to let his pride interfere with his 
feelings of deference towards women 
—particularly towards unprotected 
women, like the widow and her two 


daughters. He was, therefore, on 
his way to the Cottage, as the sis- 


ters were on their way to the Park ; 
and as they exchanged a warm, but 
rather shy greeting, Gloriana raised 
her tearful eyes to his face, and said, 
‘Oh! Mr. Levison, I do not know 
what to say to you, or how to meet 
you—poor Taffy is dead. I killed 
him.’ 


‘You killed him? repeated Mr. 
Levison, Yor L — 
a as if the pony’s dea 
ae & affected kim to the extent 
which it ought to have done, for 
Gloriana was in no haste to remove 
her hand from his, and if her man- 
ner was shy, there was no trace of 
pride or coldness now. 

* Yes, I killed him,’ she replied, 
solemnly; ‘I gave him too much 
corn, and brought on inflammation, 
and I am as sorry that he died, as if 
he had been my brother.’ 

This confession came out with a 
sob, and she quite started with sur- 
prise when the unlooked-for an- 
Swer was returned— 

* I am glad of it, Gloriana, if our 
quarrel is to be made up over his 


grave.’ . 
‘Oh! you must not be glad, in 
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deed you must not,’ was the eager 
reply; ‘our quarrel was made up 
long before, and you must not be 
glad that poor Taffy died.’ 

Just at that moment Ralph Levi- 
son had no other wish but to be 
glad or sorry, as she was glad or 
sorry, in whom his heart delighted. 
It was the happiest moment of his 
life, and I fear that the memory of 
Taffy was like a pleasant essence in 
his nostrils, since it had thrown 
down the icy barriers of coldness 
and pride, which had been built u 
between himself and Gloriana, an 
established their friendship on the 
old footing of candour and genial 
unreserve. From that day there 
were no more misunderstandings, 
no more intrusting of’ important 
missions to the fatal third party, 
who invariably bungles in a love 
affair. Gloriana had found out, 
through bitter experience, that her 
own happiness was bound up in 
that of Ralph Levison’s, and he had 
long been aware of the truth, that 
his depended entirely upon her; so 
as a natural consequence, before a 


- week had gone over their heads, it 


was one of those widely diffused 
secrets, that every one knows, that 
the young Squire and Miss Apple- 
garde were engaged to be married. 
Miss Levison had unwillingly 
made up her mind, at last, that it 
must come to this; and tried to 
rsuade herself that she had had 
er brvther’s happiness at heart, 
even when she had informed Glo- 
riana, cn the important evening de- 
scribed above, that her brother had 
made up his mind to go abroad, 
because he was so persecuted by 
the matrimonial snares which mo- 
thers and daughters were laying for 
his bachelorhood in the county. It 
was a good trait in her future sis- 
ter’s character, that, although often 
reproached by her now happy lover, 
for the cruel coldness of the words 
which had driven him from her 
side, she never betrayed his sister’s 
treachery to him; but, on the con- 
trary, did everything in her power 
to conciliate her, and make her feel 
as little as ible the difference in 
position, which her brother’s wife 
would have it in her power to make, 
if so inclined. ‘ Let bygones be 
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bygones,’ she would say, gravely, 
when the subject was bruited ; ‘ and 
tell me, Ralph, what am I to ride to- 
day—Birdseye, or War Eagle, or 
Hetty, or The O’Donoghue?’ for 
there was hardly a horse in the 
Park stabies, that Gloriana had not 
mounted and ridden, under the 
a of her sporting squire. 

‘I have ordered War Eagle for 
you to-day, if you will promise to 
ride steadily; but she is getting 
dreadfully wild,’ he added, turning 
to Mrs. Applegarde ; ‘she will beat 
me across country soon.’ 

‘Iam not afraid as long as you 
are with her,’ was the reply. ‘I 
cannot say that I quite liked her 
cantering about the country, by her- 
self; but James did so set his face 
against a groom.’ 

‘James is a muff,’ replied the 
reckless Ralph ; ‘and how he could 
allow you to be so cheated by that 
rascal Ned, I can’t conceive.’ 

For the stable expenses, during the 
time of that worthy’s reign and rule, 
had been submitted by Mrs. Apple- 
garde to the critical inspection of 
her future son-in-law. ‘ My dear 
lady,’ he had remarked, after run- 
ning his eye down the items, and 
arriving atthe wonderful total, which 
the ingenuity of ‘ Knowing Ned’ had 
run up, ‘all I can say is, that you 
must have been keeping up a hunt- 
ing establishment at the Cottage 
during my absence: how many 
breakfasts have you given to the 
hunt? and when did you pay up 
your last subscription to the 
hounds ?” 

‘ Was it not shameful?’ said Glo- 
riana, with her face in a glow. ‘I 
could have forgiven him all that, 
though, if he had not made me 
believe that I killed Taffy; but 
that was really sinful.’ 

‘Here comes War Eagle,’ said 
Kate, who had been on the watch; 
and the stately horse came stepping 
like a stag down the Park glade. 
‘ He is a real beauty. Oh, Glorry! 
I envy you your ride to-day, and 
only wish that I had the courage to 
get upon a horse’s back.’ 

‘We must teach you,’ said her 
future brother; ‘ but how is it, Kate, 
that you are such a little coward, 
when Glorry is afraid of nothing ? 
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‘I remember when she was afraid 
of you,’ said Kate, who never missed 
a favourable opportunity for repar- 
tee; ‘ and where is your chair?’ she 
added saucily to her sister, as 
War Eagle exhibited signs of im- 
patience, and began some stately 
curvetting at the door, ‘ to help you 
to get up, you know, as Wells used 
to say.’ 

Gloriana frowned slightly at the 
merry girl, to deprecate all chaff in 
the presence of the grooms, and 
seg her foot lightly in Ralph’s 

d, the getting up was easily dis- 
posed of; in a second she was in the 
saddle, and appeasing the impa- 
tience of War le by patting him 
on his glossy neck, and s ing to 
him low, honied words of love and 
admiration, to which he seemed to 
listen with the condescension of a 
prince of the blood. War Eagle 
was a powerful, thorough-bred horse, 
and as he bounded with long strides 
over the elastic turf, his nostrils di- 
lated, and his eye flashed, and he 
looked as if his untamed spirit 
would prove too much for the girl- 
ish form, and slender hands, of his 
rider to subdue. Equal to the oc- 
casion, however, Gloriana’s colour 
rose, and eager with excitement 
and with her own overflowing hap- 
piness, she exclaimed— 

‘ Oh! let me take him over some- 
thing, Ralph; you know you pro- 
mised that I should.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ was the reply; 
‘ he is pulling you enough as it is: 
he gets mad sometimes when he 
thinks that he is to go.’ 

‘So do I; let us go together. 
There is a nice little fence that I 
used to take Taffy over, just at the 
end of the glade; just this once, 
Ralph, please,’ she added coaxingly, 
and receiving no positive injunction 
to the contrary, she rode steadily on 
in the direction of the fence. 

‘Don’t interfere with him,’ was 
all the caution she received; ‘ he'll 
do it himself.’ 

The good horse, indeed, wanted no 
hint that his rider could give him on 
the subject; he drop gently on 
the other side of the fence, with his 
fair burden safe on his back. 

‘ Oh, it is glorious!’ she exclaimed, 
as she followed Ralph upon Birds- 
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eye, across the open fallow. ‘ Oh! 
I should enjoy a day with the 
hounds.’ 

‘ That is what I was afraid of,’ 
said the young Squire, gravely ; and 
he will perhaps be set down as very 
strait-laced and particular by his 
sporting brethren, when I admit 
that, with all his own love of sport, 
and admiration of courage in men 
and women, he disliked the idea of 
seeing young, gentle, refined wo- 
men habituées of the hunting-field. 
* That is what I was afraid of, he 
said; and then he added still more 
seriously, ‘Gloriana, you will oblige 
me very much if you will never ask 
me to let you hunt—you know I 
can refuse you nothing.’ 

‘I will never mention the subject 
again, if you dislike it,’ she replied ; 
‘but I thought you would have 
liked it—that is, if you knew that I 
could ride.’ This she said doubt- 
fully, and inquiringly—she thought 
that his remark contained an im- 
putation upon her riding—and feel- 
ing herself a novice in the art, she 
was perhaps a little hurt. 


‘ It is because I think you ride so — 


well, that I should dislike it for you. 
I could not bear to have you the 
object of vulgar admiration and 
comment. Do you understand me, 
now, Glorry ?’ 

‘ I do, indeed, and I should dis- 
like it above all things, myself, she 
said, blushing at the very idea. 

‘ Icannot fancy either you or Kate 
ever becoming fast young ladies; 
you would not have believed that of 
me, perhaps, who am a sportsman 
to the backbone; but masculine 
Women are my favourite aversion. 
I should have offered you War 
Eagle before now,’ he added; ‘ but 
he does not come up to my standard 
of a lady’s horse—he requires too 
much strength for graceful riding.’ 

* He does, indeed,’ said Gloriana, 
who had found during the last 
gallop, that he was rather too much 
for her; ‘he is quite quiet, but very 
hard to hold.’ 

The words were scarcely uttered, 
before the horse’ starting at a man 
in a hedge-row, broke away with 
Gloriana, and proceeded with great 
strides across the open meadow, in 
the direction of a wide brook that 
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ran through it. He was not going 
at his full speed, but he was run- 
ning away, inasmuch as she could 
not stop him. She did not, how- 
ever, lose her nerve or her presence 
of mind; but turning her head, she 
said to Ralph, who kept a little in 
the wake, knowing what the horse 
was when he was collared, ‘I am 
not frightened; but I can’t hold 
him. Will he jump the brook ?’ 

* Yes; give him his head, and let 
him go; then pull him with all 
your strength, and turn his head 
towards me.’ 

Gloriana obeyed these instruc- 
tions carefully, and no sooner found 
herself safe on the other side, than 
with a final effort she pulled the 
horse round, while Birdseye gal- 
lantly clearing the brook also, 
brought Ralph to her rescue, who 
caught her bridle at once in his 
firm and secure grasp. The next 
moment she was = gently, but 
quickly to the ground 

‘ We must change saddles,’ Ralph 
said, his own face pale as death, 
while Gloriana’s was glowing with 
pleasure and excitement. ‘ You 
have proved your courage sufficient- 
ly now, and your seat too. Well 
done, Gloriana!’ he added, warming 
now that the fright was over. ‘ You 
are worthy of your name ; that brook 
has turned half a field of good 
riders before now.’ 

‘ Has it? she replied innocently ; 
‘I should like to do it again; it was. 
only like a very long stride.’ 

‘No, thank you. I must say that 
in cold blood I should prefer the 
bridge, said Ralph, laughing; and 
as they rode home, he said, ‘ Your 
adventures in search of a horse have 
been very amusing, Glorry; but I 
hope they are nearly over now.’ 

The following day was Gloriana’s 
nineteenth birthday, and this family 
secret had of course been betrayed 
to one so nearly interested as Ralph 
Levison. He had a present in store 
for the lady of his love,"of which she 
had not the most distant idea. The 
secret had been well kept, for the 
simple reason that it had been con- 
fided to no one. The young Squire 
was rich and generous, and it was 
not likely that he would withhold 
his lavish hand, when money could 
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purchase enjoyment for one he so 
dearly loved. ‘ My present is the 
last, but not in one sense of the 
word the least,’ he said, after heartily 
congratulating the young heroine of 
theday. ‘Come to the door, Glorry, 
and tell me what you think of the 
Paragon. He’s the best that can 
be had for love or money,’ only, he 
added, turning laughingly to Kate, 
* he won’t stand a chair; and if his 
“ strength lies in his head” it is con- 
centrated into a very small space.’ 
This last remark was for the es- 
pecial benefit of Mr. Wills, who was 
no longer the only male prop of the 
Applegarde family. He felt the loss 
of position severely ; but the splen- 
dour of the match, which his be- 
loved young mistress was about to 
make, acted as balm to his wounded 
heart; and although he winced a 
little under the railleries of the 
Squire, he yielded the palm to him 
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with a pretty good grace, as far, at 
least, as horses were concerned. There 
is nothing more to be said of Para- 
gon than that he was perfection, as 
his name implied. Perfect in his 
paces, with the courage of a lion 
and the gentleness of a dove; his 
mouth, his temper, his shape, his 
legs, his head, his eyes, his mane, 
his tail, his colour, his pedigree—all 
made him worthy of his name and 
of his mistress; who, as she turned, 
in the exuberance of her joy, to 
thank her lover for his munificent 
gift, said, ‘Oh! what adear old man 
was Sir Erasmus when he ordered 
me exercise upon four legs; and 
what a divine horse was Brutus, 
who, when he kicked me off on the 
common, commenced a series of ad- 
ventures, which have ended,’ she 
added, softly, and with eyes beam- 
ing with affection, ‘ which have 
ended in Paragon and you.’ 
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S there anything in the world 

more delightful than gossip? It 
is the charm of evenings passed in 
country houses, of réunions in town, 
the agreeability of vis-a-vis in rail- 
ways, of partners in quadrilles, of 
companions walking, riding, shoot- 
ing, fishing; at breakfast, dinner, 
and at billiards. If politics be the 
solid port of conversation, travel the 
East India sherry, guns and horses 
the burgundy, flirtation the mara- 
schino, and polemical disputation 
the raw brandy, then is gossip— 
cheery, chatty, charming gossip— 
the light, bright, sparkling cham- 
pagne! 

Of course this great power can be 
abused, and gossip from unskilful 
lips may degenerate into a bald, 
blank bore. That Smith has got his 
appointment for India, and sails on 
the 15th, that Brown has parted 
with his mare, that Jones is about 
to let his house, and Robinson to 
get his troop, may be of interest to 
Smith’s, Brown’s, Jones’, and Ro- 
binson’s particular friends, but the 
world at large cannot be accused of 
heartlessness if it refuses to suspend 


its breath at the ventilation of those 
startling facts. Gossip for the world 
should be of the great, and of the 
great with whom we are not too 
familiar. 

Blessed be the man who invented 
photographic albums, for he was a 
benefactor to society. We propose 
to endeavour to render a similar ser- 
vice, and to present a sort of bio- 
graphical kaleidoscope, in which the 
little bits of coloured glass are re- 
presented by anecdotes of the cele- 
brities of Paris for more than the 
last half-century. 

First, of Béranger, who needs no 
introduction to make him interest- 
ing. This gifted poet was the most 
modest genius of all. His mania was 
to preserve his incognito, and he 
shunned his popularity by dwelling 
in ten different quarters of Paris, 
and several provincial towns; but 
the royalty of the bon roi d’ Yvetot 
always declared itself. At Vin- 
cennes he assumed the name of 
Bonnin, but in vain. On his birth- 
day the great ones of the city sur- 
prised the good woman in whose 


house he lodged by presenting them- 
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selves with congratulations, chap- 
lets, and garlands. One of the 
plagues of his existence was the 
perpetual assault upon his slender 
purse by the crowd of unfortunates 
who write. Not a single manufac- 
turer of bad couplets ever spared 
him a supplication, concluding al- 
ways with a quotation from his own 
works. Passy was his favourite re- 
treat, for close by was the charming 
Bois de Boulogne; and every week 
he gave a dinner, to which was in- 
vited Chateaubriand, Lamennais, 
Lacordaire, George Sand, and others 
of the like genius. What gorgeous 
gossip must’ have flown from lip to 
lip at these frugal repasts! 

But these pleasures were too 
bright to last. The Municipal Coun- 
cil in full state, Monsieur Je Maire 
at their head, waited on him to in- 
form him that by reason of the lustre 
his presence shed on Passy it had 
conceded to him gratuitously and per- 
petually the right of occupying at 
his death the best place in the 
cemetery. 


Béranger was so touched by this. 


attention that he fled Passy imme- 
diately, and took up his abode in 
the Quartier du Luxembourg, Rue 
d’Enfer. 

Despite warnings and censorship, 
the poets and literary men of France 
cannot complain of want of social 
recognition. During the first years 
of the present empire a lady, a great 
lady, « very great lady, ‘in short,’ 
as Mr. Micawber would say, ‘the 
empress,’ desired Monsieur Mérimée, 
the senator and academician, to call 
upon Béranger ‘de le saluer de sa 
part,’ and to tell him that she ar- 
dently desired to see him and receive 
him. The poet, surprised, flattered, 
and embarrassed, replied with all 
sorts of excuses. He was unaccus- 
tomed to empresses; he only de- 
sired in his old age, and at the end 
of his career, to live in quiet ob- 
scurity. He requested to be re- 
lieved of an honour which, é&e., &c. 

Her imperial majesty, on receiving 
this reply, sent back to him to say 
that ‘as he would not call on her, 
she would visit him’ __ 

It would have been a sight worth 
seeing, that meeting between the old 
poet and the young empress. Those 
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who have had the good fortune to 
see that august lady smile, can 
judge of its effect upon Béranger. 

A propos of royal personages, the 
life of the last Duchess of Parma is 
a melancholy proof of the truth of 
the adage that uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown. While in her 
cradle her father, the Duc de Berri, 
Was assassinated before her mother’s 
eyes. She had not reached her 
tenth year when the revolution of 
July forced her family to quit 
France. Nine years afterwards, the 
prince, her husband, struck to 
death, expired in her arms, and 
since then she has been compelled 
to abandon the duchy, to which she 
had been recalled for a brief time by 
the counter revolution. 

What a life! And in its course 
how many thousand obscure and 
happy ones have envied her ! 

There is a pleasant story of how 
the great Balzac was confined for a 
week in the Hotel des Haricots, the 
disciplinary prison of the National 
Guard. 

In the height of his popularity, 
Balzac, like Béranger, sought to 
avoid visitors. To this end he hired 
rooms under the assumed name of 
Madame Dupont. To which place 
Leon Gozlan, who discovered his 
retreat, once addressed a letter— 


“A Madame Dupont 


. (née Balzac), 


At this time the great novelist 
served in the National Guard, which 
institution he held in horror, and he 
believed that by hiding he should 
relieve himself of his odious duty; 
but civil-military law knows no re- 
spect for persons, and at his recog- 
nized home the proper authorities 
had ‘ filed’ all the summonses and 
orders that precede the incarceration 
of refractory and inattentive national- 
guardsmen. Of these, of course, 
Madame Dupont knew nothing. 

The sergeant-major of the com- 
pany which had the honour of in- 
scribing De Balzac on its muster- 
roll was by trade a hairdresser and 
perfumer. Enraged at the illustrious 
writer for his revelation of several ot 
the inner secrets of hair-dressery 
and perfumery in! his novel of 
‘ César Birotteau, the military bar- 
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ber resolved to avenge the ‘trade’ 
and the troop. All that he wanted 
was to catch the novelist in the 
street, for domicile is inviolable. 

One morning, while Balzac was 
writing one of his wonderful ‘ In- 
carnations de Vautrin,’ his servant 
entered his study and informed him 
that a box containing an Etruscan 
vase had just arrived below; that 
the porter, after three days’ search, 
had discovered that M. de Balzac 
was staying chez Madame Dupont. 
Inspired by curiosity and love of the 
artistic, the ¢ author ran down 
stairs in his dressing-gown. A man, 

ing a case, stood at the door. 
Balzac stepped into the street. 

‘Trapped !’ cried the sergeant- 
major perruquier, at the same mo- 
ment avenging his own art and his 
prisoner’s want of patriotism. 

Away went the sham porter and 
the sham box. In vain Balzac 
pointed to his robe-de-chambre and 
slippers. The barber-sergeant was 
inexorable.” A crowd assembled, and 
the author of the ‘Comédie Hu- 
maine’ was marched off. 

Much has been recently written of 
oriental subtlety, of the fine obser- 
vation and pregnant apprehension of 
the Eastern races; but perhaps the 
wily Asiatic is sometimes ‘sold’ by 
the simple European. When Said 
Pacha was in Paris he sent for a 
celebrated jeweller, and thus ad- 
dressed him :— 

‘ Before I leave France, I desire to 
present some of your chiefs, who 
have honoured me by their sym- 
pathy and attention, with a trifling 
proof of my esteem. Have you a 
dozen and a half of gold snuff-boxes 
set with diamonds of the value of 
about four thousand francs each?’ 

‘Your highness,’ replied the jew- 
eller, ‘at this present moment I have 
only by me six of the description 
you desire; but if your highness 
will deign to begin by the presenta- 
tion of those six, in a few days I will 
supply you with six others, which 
you also can distribute; and in a 
week or so after that, I will com- 
plete the order by bringing the re- 
maining half-dozen.’ 

‘Be it so. Let me have the first 
six immediately.’ 

The snuff-boxes were delivered, 
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and the Pacha distributed them, ac- 
companied by letters orientally po- 
lite. A few days passed, and the 
jeweller was again announced. 

‘ Your highness,’ he said, ‘ accord- 
ing to my promise I have the honour 
of bringing you six more snuff- 
boxes.’ 

* Good! 
others ?’ 

‘As soon as your highness has 
given away these.’ 

‘Good! My secretary shall send 
them off immediately.’ 

‘In that case, your highness, I 
will do myself the honour to wait on 
you again in three or four days.’ 

The second six were sent to the 
honoured recipients, and the inde- 
fatigable jeweller soon brought the 
others. 

That is to say, not all; he only 
brought five. 

‘Your jewellery has given me the 
highest satisfaction, said the gra- 
cious Oriental; ‘and the friends 
who have done me the honour to 
accept them are equally delighted, 
for I have received from all of them 
—but one—letters expressing the 
liveliest thanks.’ 

‘All but one! Was your high- 
ness kind enough to say all but one?” 
asked the jeweller. 

‘Yes. My secretary tells me that 
when the box was sent to his house, 
the chief was not in town, which 
explains his not having favoured me 
with his acknowledgments. He re- 
turns on Sunday. But. how is it 
you have only brought me five 
boxes to-day? My list of presents 
is made out, and I must not leave 
one chief without the compliment I 
have paid to others.’ 

The jeweller paused for a moment, 
and then said, ‘ Did not your high- 
ness say that the recipient of your 
munificence who had not yet ac- 
knowledged your gift, would be in 
Paris on Sunday?” 

‘Yes: and I take my departure 
on Saturday.’ 

‘Then if your highness will gra- 
ciously leave me the name of the 
eighteenth personage you desire to 
honour, I.will take care that on 
Monday, or Tuesday at the latest, 
he receives your highness’s gift.’ _ 

‘ Between this and then you think 


When shall I have the 
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you can furnish the eighteenth 
box ? 

‘I can, your highness.’ 

‘It must in all points be exactly 
like the others, for [ must not make 
any invidious distinction.’ 

‘Your highness will graciously 
acknowledge that of the half-dozens 
I have hitherto presented each one 
is precisely similar.’ 

‘ True.’ 

‘I give your highness my word of 
honour that this last shall be as 
exactly like its predecessors.’ 

‘Good! My secretary will pay 
you seventy-two thousand francs.’ 

The odd part of the story is, that 
if any prince, viceroy, or travelling 
magnifico staying in Paris should 
wish to present his admirers with 
diamond snuff-boxes, he will find 
half a dozen at the shop of the cele- 
brated jeweller who had the honour 
and profit of supplying Said Pacha ; 
and what is still more extraordinary, 
they are all exactly similar to those 
made for, sold to, and presented by 
that potentate. 

Who composed the Marseillaise ? 
We know from the authority of 
Sheridan’s Mrs. Puff how possible 
it is for two great authors to hit 
upon the same idea, but that two 
composers should hit upon the same 
air requires an amount of credulity 
beyond us. Here is evidence, con- 
flicting enough to puzzle the most 
intelligent of special juries. 

M. Alexandre Boucher, who was 
born in the year 1770 was a cele- 
brated violinist. He was also re- 
markable for an astonishing resem- 
blance to the first Napoleon. 

“Im “oa; says . Boucher, ‘ I 
spent an evening in the Faubourg 
St. Germain at the Hétel de Mon- 
taigne, Rue de la Chaise. During 
the soirée, a colonel who was on 
the point of departure for Marseilles 
to join his regiment, took leave of 
the mistress of the house. Madame 
de Montaigne introduced us. 

“T am charmed to meet you,” 
said the colonel, “ and I shall profit 
by the introduction by asking you 
to compose a march for my regi- 
ment—a l’improviste, if possible.” 

‘I sought to excuse myself. I 
ebjected that I had no music-paper ; 
and a guest ruled a sheet of ordinary 
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ad with a pencil. Madame de 
ontaigne supplicated, and at last 
I yielded, wrote the march, and the 
colonel departed with it in his 
pocket. I had not even time to 
arrange it. When the colonel ar- 
rived at Marseilles he gave it to the 
bandmaster; it was played on pa- 
rade, and became the favourite 
march of the regiment. 

* About this time Rouget de I’Isle 
(the reputed author and composer 
of the ‘ Marseillaise’) was imprisoned 
for political causes in Fort St. Jean 
in Marseilles. His gaoler, seeing that 
he occupied himself incessantly in 
writing verses, one day said to 
him— 

*“ Mon officier, why not write a 
song in honour of our armies? The 
Marseillais neither like the words 
nor the air of the ‘ Carmagnole,’ 
but there is a march the band plays 
every day—a quick, stirring, inspir- 
ing air—every one is singing it. 
Why not write words to it?” 

‘ The imprisoned soldier set him- 
self to work, and his words were 
adopted by the crowd who had 
before adopted my air. 

‘ Judge of my astonishment when 
in the “ Marseillaise” I 
the march I had written at the 
Hotel de Montaigne. It came from 
Marseilles, and was naturally called 
the ‘ Marseillaise.’ If, as biographers 
have stated, Rouget de l’Isle had 
composed it at Strasbourg for the 
departure of the volunteers of the 
army of the Rhine, it would have 
been called the “ Strasbourgeoise.” 

* Years after I was dining in Paris, 
and Rouget de I’Isle sat beside me. 
Having so long heard his name 
coupled with my compositions, I 
looked at him with considerable 
curiosity, and complimented him 
with marked significance upon his 
famous words, 

*“ But you don’t speak of the 
music,” saidhe. “ Your opinion, as 
a great musician, is of value. 
it not please you ?” 

oa Yes.” 

*“ You must know, then, that the 
air is not mine. It is a march of 
I don’t know who, that was played 
at Marseilles when I was prisoner 
there during the Terror.” 

* Isoon convinced him that I was 
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the ‘composer, and after congratu- 
lating me, he said— 

* « You are for ever robbed of the 
fame of your own work, for though 
I proclaim you the composer, the 
words and air are so inseparable 
that no one will believe me!’ 

*“ Keep all the fame yourself,” 
I answered. “ But for your genius 
my little march would be forgotten, 
or played sometimes in a garrison 
town. You have ennobled, sublimed 
it, and it has become yours by the 
power of poetic absorption !”’ 

Thus for M. Alexandre Boucher. 
On the other hand a letter from 
M. Norriel, of the Library of Stras- 
bourg, protests ‘against the fable, 
prompted by amour-propre, told 
by M. Boucher. It was in ’92, 
says M. Norriel, and within the 
walls of Strasbourg that the sublime 
Hymn of Liberty was composed, 
and it was inserted in the “ Affiches 
de Strasbourg,” on the 7th of July 
of the same year, and was entitled, 
“ Chant de Guerre pour l’armée du 
Rhin, dédié au Maréchal Luckner.” 
Copies of this journal still exist 
which prove this fact. From Stras- 
bourg the hymn spread rapidly 
through the departments, and it 
was first sung in Paris by the volun- 
teers of Marseilles as they entered 
the city gates. It was christened 
the “ Marseillaise” by the Parisians 
themselves.’ 

We have heard, too, that the illus- 
trious composer is so delighted with 
the singing of our thoroughly Eng- 
lish Mr. Santley, that he intends to 
offer him one of the chief réles in 
the forthcoming opera. 

The hand of improvement is ruth- 
less, even in Paris, where sentiment 
has its share in councils imperial, 
senatorial, and municipal, and the 
house in which Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Emile de Girardin held their 
celebrated réunion is now aban- 
doned to the pickaxe. In that 
famous salon, Musset, Victor Hugo, 
de Vigny, Balzac, Sainte-Benve, and 
Lamartine were constant guests. 
It was there that deputies and aca- 
demicians were made and unmade. 
It was a power in the Paris, which 
8 @ power in the world. 

Madame de Girardin, whom Cha- 

eaubriand called la Muse de la 
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Patrie, though an authoress, felt 
the deepest affection for her hus 
band, the most entire confidence in 
his energy and talents, and always 
fought upon his side with the fero- 
cious tenderness of her sex. It is 
said that since he entered the arena 
of politics and literature, M. de Gi- 
rardin has neither torn nor burned 
a single letter—that they are all 
sorted and stacked in alphabetical 
and chronological order, with copies 
of the replies sent to them. What 
a collection! How many people in 
high places must mourn M. de Gi- 
rardin’s care and caution, and wish 
that they could buy, beg, borrow, 
or steal those dreadful pieces of 
written paper, that form an wn- 
printed library of documents of and 
from all sorts of persons, under 
three governments, and during a 
succession of unprecedented and un- 
foreseen events! What materials 
for a work on Modern History for 
some Parisian Macaulay ! 

How singular is the public of 
women of letters on the Continent, 
and how dissimilar to the domes- 
ticity of our own fireside novelists 
and tesses! In 1827, Madame 
de Girardin, then Mademoiselle Del- 
phine Gay, and at the charming age 
of three-and-twenty ‘ assisted’ at a 
dinner given by the ambassador of 
France to some naval officers who 
had rescued several captives from 
Algiers, During dessertshe recited 
some verses inspired by the event— 
verses which caused so strong an 
excitement that she was received at 
the capital as a member of the 
Academy of the Tiber. Charles X. 
accorded her a pension for her 
Chant du Sacre, which she soon 
forfeited by another chant, in which 
the chief of the expedition to Al- 
giers was treated with a licehce 
which the minister considered past 
the bounds of the poetic. 

It was not enough for Madame de 
Girardin to fight upon her husband’s 
side. She did it openly, avowedly, 
and publicly. She proclaimed her- 
self his partisan. While de Girardin 
was suffering from the rigours of the 
Coup d’Etat, ‘ Lady Tartuffe’ was 
produced at the Théitre Francais. 
On the first night of its perfurm- 
ance, the most critical audience in 
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Europe stamped it an unequivocal 
success. ‘ Author! author!’ cried 
the parterre. Régnier advanced be- 
fore the curtain and mentioned , the 


‘ Emile! Emile! tell them ‘Ma. 
dame Emile de Girardin,’ cried the 
authoress, imperiously. 

Who had ever heard of Madame 
de Girardin? Madame Emile de 
Girardin was her husband’s wife, 
and must be known for such! 

In society, as in her works, Ma- 
dame de Girardin—we beg pardon, 
Madame mile de Girardin —always 
was a lady. Authorship and popu- 
larity never unsexed her manners 
or her habits. The delicate hand 
with which she wrote was gloved— 
and through all the brilliant force 
of her creations there is no trace of 
hard and naked knuckles. 

Alas! that physical pain should 
have rendered the last days of such 
a life almost a martyrdom. 

Here is a dialogue between’a lady 
of fashion and Monsieur Guizot. 

‘My dear Monsieur Guizot, you 


seem weary with everything, as if . 


your heart, and mind, and spirit 
were fatigued. Howisthis? What 
can you desire? For years you have 
occupied the thoughts of Europe, 
inspired your name in history, and 
been a king of men, and leader of 
monarchy. In your retirement you 
are honoured and illustrious. No 
other is high enough for you to 
envy. Then whence this lassitude, 
this sadness, this hypochondria? 
Are you ill?’ 

‘No, madame, 
forget !’ 

* Forget!’ 

* Yes, I would tear a thousand 

from out the book of my 
life—pages filled with the records of 
others, but which neither gave nor 
give me any happiness.’ 

‘Is it possible you can be dis- 
satisfied with your magnificent 
career ?” 

‘Were my time to come over 
again’ (it must be understood that 
this anecdote comes direct from the 
lady who heard the avowal), ‘ and I 
were free to choose my lot, I would 
be a man without either political or 
social duties, responsible but for 
my own conduct, without too many 


but I would 
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relations or friends, without any 
endowments of talent, but simply 
those of common sense; without 
nerves, and with a good. digestion 
and a little egotism, entirely with- 
out ambition, living on a modest, 
solid independence, drawn, say 
from rents in the Boulevards of 
Paris, or Regent Street in London; 
so that I could be a calm, unim- 
passioned, disinterested spectator of 
passing events.’ 

‘Then,’ asked the lady, ‘ what 
would be your dream, your desires, 
your employment, your pastime ?’ 

‘To see the passions and agita- 
tions of others. As for glory— 
Paf!’ 

And this is the verdict of a man 
who has known all and seen all— 
who has taken a bird’s-eye view of 
empires from the lofty heights of 
his own genius. 

Hydraulic pressure is known to 
be a great power, and the Duc de 
Morny, years ago, put it to a new 
use, and successfully pierced the 
thick skin of a vulgarian. The 
nouveau riche in question gave din- 
ners, and always reserved for him- 
self and his wife a certain exquisite 
vintage of Léoville which the fa- 
mous house of Clossman of Bor- 
deaux sold him for a louis the bottle. 
The servant who stood behind his 
master’s chair had secret orders to 
manceuvre with this particular 
wine, so that the guests, although 
served with the best, never tasted 
the Leoville. 

M. de Morny, informed of this 
fact, watched the servant, and mark- 
ed his clever manipulation of the 
bottle. The man asked him— 

* Hermitage ?” 

The count replied, pointing to the 

lace where the bottle was secreted, 
oudly—‘ I prefer Leoville.’ 

The man looked at his master, 
who, seeing that he was discovered, 
made the best of it. 

* Don’t you hear? the count pre- 
fers Leoville.’ 

The precious bottle was brought 
from its hiding-place, and the 
count’s wineglass slowly filled — 
the host, his wife, and all the guests 
observing the operation with deep 
interest. 

M. de Morny poured the contents 
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of the small glass into his tumbler, 
filled it up leisurely with water, and 
drank it as if it were only ordinary 
wine. 

It must have been a dreadful mo- 
ment for Monsieur and Madame, 
the host and hostess. 

The life of any man, written as it 
really happened, would be the most 
interesting work published since the 
first edition of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
and the life of a celebrity, written 
on the same photographic principle, 
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would be still more curious; but 
as this autobiography never can 
and never will be written, we must 
content ourselves with any unpub- 
lished anecdotes of past and present 
celebrities furnished by good au- 
thorities: and those of our readers 
who are pleased with the few we 
have recounted, will find more of 
the same sort in a charming little 
book, entitled ‘ Le Perron de Tor- 
toni,’ recently published by Monsieur 
Jules Lecomte. 





_THE PLAYGROUNDS OF EUROPE : 
Swiss Scenes and ites. 


ALF an hour too soon is better 

than half a minute too late. There- 
fore, a good many minutes before onv 
in the afternoon, we are on the deck of 
the little steamer lying at the end of 
the little jetty in the little port of 
Neuchitel. Everything is so pretty, 
and on so small a scale, that we seem 
to be playing at being outward bound 
for a long voyage. The Mediterranean 
we are about to traverse (the Neuen- 
burger See, or Sea) is full four weary 
miles across. Then we are to thread 
a strait, La Broye, at least five times 
as broad as our vessel; and then we 
are to cross another Mediterranean, the 
Murten See or Lake of Morat, perhaps 
a mile and a quarter wide. I play at 
being steward and supercargo; my 
companions are supposed to be young 
ladies going to Australia under my 
charge. To avoid the horrors of famine 
when far out at sea, we are profusely 
victualled. Our provisions, contained 
in a faithful wicker basket which has 
never yet deserted us, consist of a penny 
roll, three slices of bread and butter, 
six pears, a knife and fork, a bottle of 
wine and water ready mixed, a white- 
metal cup, a napkin of all-work, and a 
newspaper table-cloth. Were we wild 
Indians with untutored minds, instead 
of English who have been to boarding- 
school, it would be part of our creed 
that, in our posthumous travels, ad- 
mitted to an equal sky, that faithful 
basket would bear us company. 

Being early, we have time to look 
about us. While admiring the way in 
which the Neuchftelois (7. e. the good 
folk of Neuchitel), pinched for build- 
ing-room, are encroaching on the Lake 
by fitting up its shallow edge with 
heaps of broken stone, the railway- 


whistle screams close at hand, the mail- 
train from Pontarlier arrives, and in a 
few minutes come the liveried postmen, 
heavy laden with all sorts and sizes of 
packages, evidently not containing bank 
notes and love-letters exclusively. Fer 
the Swiss Post Office is also a Parcels 
Delivery and a Pickford Waggon—a 
most convenient combination for tour- 
ists. If you travel with a feather bed and 
a chest of drawers, you can send them 
on from town to town by post, properly 
directed and enclosed if you like in 
ee adhesive envelopes, while you 
ightly wander, hither and thither, on 
horseback or on foot. 

As the last bit of lumber is being 
delivered on deck, there come rushing 
down from the heights of the town— 
down the stone steps, down the steep 
streets—with the apparent intention of 
breaking their necks, a man and a 
woman in Sunday clothing. He all in 
broadcloth, with chimney-pot hat; she 
in Bernese costume, with snowy ker- 
chief low in front and silver jack-chains 
dangling plenteously behind. They 
run with accelerated velocity gained by 
their descent; they put on still more 
steam. Like rival racers, they devour 
the ground and scatter dust and pebbles 
behind them. In another minute they 
might be on board; but the Post is 
inexorable. The tongue of the steam- 
er’s bell gives one single stroke. They 
are crossing the quay; the paddles begin 
to move. They are at the foot of the 
jetty; the steamer makes the least 
ittle bn » They are at the end of the 
jetty, redand panting ; a watery chasm, 
slowly widening, cuts off all their hopes 
of starting. We are off; and they are 
too late. 

Fare ye well, O fleet-footed pair ! and 
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make in your note-book some brief me- 
morandum touching the virtue of punc- 
tuality. That last glass of small white 
wine, that final bit of gossip, have cost 

ou dear. You can't go to the féte of 

ugi, to which your uncles and aunts 
have invited you. Your cousins will 
sing and shout without you. In vain 
will your friends look for you over the 
bridge as we beneath. You have 
lost a good j mad and a supper too. 
And everybody on board knows it, and 
has the cruelty to laugh. 

We are really off, bounding over the 
waves. Neuchatel grows less and less 
Our Hotel du Lac becomes first a doll’s 
house, and then an undistinguishable 
speck in the patch of colour which 
marks the site of the town. The Jura, 
behind it, rises higher and higher. 
Some of the ridges open, showing their 
rounded backs and the gaps in which 
the valleys between them must lie. 
The nearer we get to the middle of the 
lake, the higher we bound; for that 
abominable south-west wind, which 
drives grains of rain in our face like a 
charge of small shot, has had a range of 
some five-and-twenty miles, all the 
way from Yverdun, to get up an agita- 
tion and excite the billows, till they 
threaten to make us play at being See 
sick in earnest. 

We near the welcome shore where 
the Lake of Morat discharges its waters 
into that of Neuchatel, displaying Na- 
ture’s mode of converting pool first into 
swamp and then into plain. The 
steamer, after skirting beds of mud, 
enters a channel (kept navigably open 
by a dredging machine) which traverses 
a wide marsh. The marsh is of mo- 
dern or recent origin. The materials, 
which are scraped and scaled from the 
hills by frost and rain, are deposited 
when carried by the stream into the 
still expanse of waters. The Lake of 
Neuchatel is already shallow. It 
freezes near the shore in winter. But 
from this continual carting in of allu- 
vial sediment, it will one day, compa- 
ratively near at hand—not next year, 
nor next century, but at quite an ima- 

inable future date—become solid dry 

d, with a river running through it. 
The substance stolen from the moun- 
tains by every shower, must eventually 
convert both the Lakes of Morat and 
Neuchatel into fields of waving wheat 
or whatever alimentary cereal be 
most in esteem by the representatives 
of the human race at that coming 
oes Quadrupeds will trot where 

once glided; men will push wheel- 
barrows where they once pulled oars; 


families will sleep in security where 
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families never slept since the world 


n. 
The process is quite gradual, and not 
sudden inany way. It might naturally 
be supposed that all the deep parts of 
a lake would be filled up first, so that, 
by the whole bottom’s slowly rising 
together, a time would come when the 
entire lake would be converted into a 
shallow lagune, and then into a swamp ; 
but it is not so. The swamp, and the 
marsh, and the meadow, and the allu- 
vial land, encroach and grow into the 
lake from one end only—the point of 
influx of a stream—and advance steadily, 
driving out the mass of water before 
them, and banishing the liquid from its 
former realm. It is exactly like the 
filling up of an oblong pond with rub- 
bish constantly shot in at one single 
spot, and by continually carting more 
over that already deposited, until the 
work is complete. The formation of a 
railway embankment gives a good idea 
of the manner in which it is done, if 
you only substitute the agency of water 
for that of waggons and wheelbarrows. 

All the Swiss lakes more or less 
display examples of the same changes 
going on. What a large piece of the 
head of the Lake of Geneva (between 
Villeneuve and Boveret) has been filled 
up by the Rhone! The lovely Lake of 
Thun is inconveniently choked by the 
pebbly deltas of the torrents which 
feed it. The whole tongue of land 
between the Lakes of Thun and Brienz, 
namely, the site on which Interlacken 
and Unterseen stand, has been brought 
down by the fury of two streams, the 
White Liitschine and the Black Liit- 
schine, which rush down from the val- 
leys of Grindelwald and Lauterbrunnen. 
In the Pyrenees, plenty of lakes are 
already filled. 

People often say to themselves, ‘ How 
I should like to have seen this or that 
remarkable event or thing !—the great 
earthquake at Lisbon, the building of 
the Pyramids of Egypt, or the Peru- 
vians before the discovery of America.’ 
A time will come, with Dr. Cumming’s 
— when people will say, ‘ How 

should like to have seen the Swiss 
lakes! What a pity they were all filled 
up before my time! The earthy plain 
is more profitable and productive than 
the watery plain could have been; but 
still, the level blue expanse hemmed 
in by mountains loftier than they now 
are, must have been wonderfully beau- 
tiful.’ 

Our day's journey comprises an agree- 
able change from steamer to diligence 
and thence to railroad. Morat in 
French, or Murten in German, rich in 
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historical recollections and ready money, 
detains us not to visit its battle-field, 
from which Charles the Bold ran away, 
and never stopped, till he came to 
Morges on the Lake of Geneva. The 
lapse of nearly four hundred years takes 
a great deal of the sharpness off the 
edge of a battle—for us, at least, though 
it does not for the Swiss. ‘They still 
remember that 30,000 Confederates 
routed 70,000 Burgundian invaders, 
slaughtering 20,000 on the field, and 
driving 10,000 into the lak, out of 
which. bits of Burgundian armour are 
even now occasionally fished up. This 
great Gallic disaster gave rise to Na- 
poleon I.’s boast, when he visited the 
scene of action on his way to Rastadt : 
‘ If ever we fight a battle hereabouts, 
we shall not retreat into the lake.’ The 
old Helvetic spirit, which has not 
changed, fondly cherishes the memory 
of such victories as this, and will not 
allow them to drop. It thereby meets 
boast. with boast, threat with threat, 
very much in the style of the Spartans, 
who, when summoned to deliver up 
their arms, replied to the summoner, 
* Come and take them.’ 

The modern Swiss are sometimes 
taunted with being interested in their 
actions and fond of money. The taunt 
is flippant; for man, even after he has 
achieved political independence, cannot 
live on mountain air alone. The bowl 
of milk-porridge that feeds one mouth, 
will not fill the cravings of two. The 
owner of the second mouth must offer 
for sale what he has to sell : in the first 
instance, his services and his strength ; 
secondly, his handiworks and board and 
lodging in his attractive home. Are 
the English indifferent to money? And 
the Irish? And the Scotch? Are not 
the French, athirst as they are for mili- 
tary glory, thirstier still after francs and 
centimes? What do French country- 
people talk about? Louis X1V. or Na- 

leon L.? Austerlitz, or even Solferino ? 

ever; their talk is of pistoles and écus, 

of the price of kine and the prospects of 

beetroot. Their greatest delight and 

pride is the possession of plenty of five- 
ic pieces, 

The lion of Morat is an ancient lime- 
tree, under which the unsubmissive 
Swiss held their council of war before 
the battle. Near the Hotel de Ville of 
Freyburg is another ancient lime-tree, 
likewise a lion, whose branches are 
supported by props of stone. The tra- 
dition is that a young Freyburgian who 
had been present at the battle of Morat, 
ran from thence to Freyburg, without 

ping, to maint his townsmen 
ith the joyous news, and that he fell 
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dead with exhaustion immediately he 
had uttered the word ‘ Victory!’ He 
held in his hand a linden branch, which 
they planted, and it became the vene- 
rable tree which now exists. 

Artists are sometimes at a loss for 
subjects for pictures. Let somebody at- 
tempt the arrival of the Freyburgian 
lad in the midst of his fellow-citizens: 
None but women, children, and aged 
folk would be there, all the men being 
at Morat, sorely futigued with their ter- 
rible day's work. 

At any rate, the Swiss are not yet a 
nation likely to submit tamely to ‘ an- 
nexation’ by any powerful neighbour. 
They even chaff natives of a country 
which not long ago voted for its own 
absorption, by: saying, ‘ You are no- 
thing but Savoyards! You are only 
annexes |’ 

Morat stands at a slight elevation 
above the lake, and is reached from the 
water's edge, on foot, by a flight of stone 
steps sufficiently numerous to give you 
a breathing. ‘The streets are narrow, 
picturesque, and mostly arcaded. Here 
we change from steamer to diligence 
coupé, resisting the treacherous seduc~ 
tions of a return carriage to Freyburg, 
whose mendacious driver threatens us 
with missing the train to Berne. He 
says this with a chuckling laugh, as if 
he already enjoyed in prospect our 
vexation at having refused his offer, 
and pities our repentance when too late. 
He also asks for the use of his one-horse 
vehicle a heavier payment than the 
diligence fare turns out to be. Vaga- 
bond of a voiturier! Try your grins 
and your gibes on more docile ears. 
We put ourselves, together with the 
other baggage, in the hands of the Post 
Office, in confident expectation of being 
duly delivered. 

Along tle road our eyes are delighted 
with objects to which the panting young 
Freybnrger would pay no attention in 
his rapid course. ould he notice 
that pretty purple Salvia peeping out 
in patches over the pasture-ground? 
Would he care for the familiar fruit- 
trees, just passing from blossom to fruit, 
(it was the 22nd of June), however lux- 
uriant—for the apple, pear, and noble 
walnut-trees which stud this rich pro- 
ductive country? He might look with 
longing at the blue masses of mountain 
rising in the distance as we advance; 
but, poor lad, it is scarcely likely that 
he saw, as we do, thrifty plots of tobaceo- 
plants, considering that America had 
not yet sent us any. 

The peculiar situation of Freyburg 
is known to the world through innu- 
merable pictorial illustrations. 











earth has gaped wide, forming an enor- 
mous rent, perhaps swallowing some- 
thing, perhaps nothing; for the rock 
may have simply cracked open, like 
mud that lies drying in the sun, The 
depth of the original abyss, before Swit- 
zerland was colonized by its present 
inhabitants, may have been very great 
indeed ; but it has long since been filled 
up to a certain level by stones and 
gravel brought down by the current 
of the Saane or Sarine. [Almost every 
item of topography hereabouts has 
two names, one German and another 
French.] Therefore, the bottom of this 
deep perpendicular chasm is the bed, 
not of a river, but of a broad torrent 
(one of the numerous contributors to 
the success of that popular magazine, 
the Rhine), which increases the ditli- 
culty of crossing over from one wall of 
rock to the wall opposite. 

On the edge of one wall the city of 
Freyburg hangs, a natural fortress pro- 
tected by such a ditch and rampart as 
were never yet made by human hands, 
At the bottom of the chasm, the Sarine 
is overarched by an old stone bridge 
which satisfied our ancestors; but 1834 
opened a suspension bridge of wider 
span than our Menai Bridge, but so 


much lighter and less solid in construc- . 


tion, hung with such cobweb wires, that 
it is impossibie to traverse it in a heavy- 
laden omnibus without thinking of the 
consequences of falling 170 feet plump 
down, and being thankful on touching 
terra firma. Engineers may be assured 
of its stability; but unlearned passengers 
dread its giving way one of these days. 
If ever I cross it again, it shall be on 
foot, and when not laden with carriages 
either. The bridge, however, is a great 
saving of time, even if it threaten to 
shorten your days. You can now cross 
in two minutes, and at a level, the pro- 
found hollow which took an hour to 
descend and mount again by passing 
over the ancient bridge. 

1840 opened a shorter, stronger, and 
still more elevated suspension bridge 
over the valley of Gotteron, a lateral 
rent branching out of the main grand 
chasm. As you sit and restore yourself 
at the Zihringen Hotel, you can see 
and admire, between each savoury 
mouthful, all these objects grouped to- 
gether in pict ue harmony, on the 
grandest scale, — with the brightest 
colouring. The railway from Berne 
affords excellent opportunities of enjoy- 
ing the view and the fleshpots of Frey- 
burg. The fare, is but trifling; and 
Sunday excursionists return the same 
evening with delighted eyes and satis- 
fied stomachs, 
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We justly boast of the verdure of 
England ; but I doubt whether it does 
not yield to the verdure of Switzerland. 
The magnitude of the picture also tells 
upon your imagination. Cabinet gems 
are not to be despised; but they fade 
and shrink away beside the grandeur 
of a Raphael cartoon or a Horace 
Vernet: fresco. Moreover, in a moun- 
tainous country like this, bad weather 
is not always an unmixed evil; it some- 
times surprises you with the most sub- 
lime and magnificent effects. While 
we are complaining of rain at Freyburg, 
we suddenly behold this masterpiece of 
landscape composition overarched by 
one complete unbroken rainbow resting 
on an inky cloud behind; while all the 
foreground, the bridges, the leafy heights, 
the quaint old buildings, and the foam- 
ing blue-rushing Sarine, are brought 
out by a sunset of Bengal fires. 

With the situation of Freyburg com- 
pare that of Berne. It is a picked spot, 
selected out of a thousand localities 
where a town of importance might be 
built. It is neither spacious nor con- 
venient, but it is safe, being an elevated 
promontory or narrow tongue of land, 
round the south, east, and north sides 
of which flows the river Aar, which 
afterwards swallows the waters of the 
Sarine, to be swallowed in turn by the 
great engulpher, the Rhine. Berne, 
therefore (before any bridge was built), 
was accessible only on one side, from 
behind. Its strength was consequently 
great to resist the assaults of the military 
appliances available four or five hun- 
dred years ago. 

Such sites of towns are a summary 
of the spirit which has reigned in Swit- 
zerland for ages past—of independence, 
nationality, and resistance to oppression. 
It breaks out in every form of art and 
literature; on coins and medals, in 
public amusements, in popular songs. 
It has canonized the memory of William 
Tell, It gives us statues; of Rhodolph 
von Erlach, the victorious leader of the 
battle of Laupen, where less than 7,000 
Bernese soldiers routed 30,000 enemies ; 
of Arnold yon Winkel, one of the fore- 
fathers who won the jewel of indepen- 
dence with their blood. It takes shape, 
and fires the mind, in modern pictures ; 
witness that stirring gem in the Rath 
Museum of Geneva, where the oppres- 
sor’s agent is come to seize the peasant’s 
oxen, leaving the land untilled. 

The Swiss peasant does not dream of 
fairy visits and wills-of-the-wisp; but 
he peoples the mountain gorge with 
Ossianic forms, with phantoms that 
stalk along clad in mail, armed with 
cross bow, buckler, and spear, exhorting 
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their posterity to maintain the old ab- 
horrence of foreign bondage. Such an 
obstinate show of independence is the 
more striking from finding it displayed 
by a nation which, altogether, consists 
of only « handful of men whom the army 
of France believe they could swallow at 
a meal. We behold here a population 
less than that of London, namely, under 
two millions and a half, defying every 
and all oppressors in a way that almost 

us smile as if we saw Jack de- 
fying the Giant. Jack, however, is 
sublime rather than ridiculous. If needs 
must, he will go out to the struggle 
(beardless or greybearded with equal 
ardour), to try whether the rifle will 
not check the advance of intruding 
strangers. Antipathy to French rule 
is as strong in French Switzerland 
(where the spoken language and many 
of the special customs are —— as 
in cantons where French is Greek to 
the inhabitants. 

While hunting after scenes and sites, 
it will be wise to take warning by the 
fatal accidents which occur amidst the 
Alps almost every summer, Switzer- 
land occupies a certain small space on 
the map of Europe; but practically, 
Switzerland is duplicate. There are two 
Switzerlands, the upper and the lower, 
the accessible and the hard of access; 
Switzerland on earth and Switzerland 
in the clouds. The one may be agree- 
ably journeyed through by ladies, elderly 
folk, and quiet people in general; the 
other is the haunt of chamois-hunters 
and members of the Alpine Club. 

Still there is an attractive mid-region 
(allowing a near approach to and a 
closer view of forbidden spots and un- 
attainable wonders), which may be 
visited without imprudence by persons 
who will relinquish perilous ascents and 
passages which, even if accomplished, 
lead to no useful result, either practical 
or scientific, but merely add to the 
tourist's capital of brag. Very good in- 
dications tv these wilder and yet not too 
hazardous scenes are given in Badeker's 
excellent Manual. They are well worth 
seeing; for description fails to give any 
adequate conception of the effect of grand 
mountain scenery. While gazing at it, 
you experience a combination of sensual 
gratification to the eye and intellectual 
excitement to the mind, which can no 
more be described in words than certain 
tastes or certain bodily sensations. 

The rocky wilderness is often ren- 
dered comfortable by the wooden hotels 
which are on the increase. Some of 
them are by no means small; they are 
not houses, but three-decker arks, built 
to remain on dry land instead of floating. 
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They are ships which are not prisons, 
and where there is no chance of being 
drowned. The rooms are cabins, se 
rated from the other cabins by a 
partitions ; the ceilings are diaphragms 
of wood. Though you do not hear the 
sea-waves splash, you may often listen 
to the waters ing and the winds 
roaring in the rigging aloft, i. ¢., in the 
broad expanse of roof, weathercocks, 
and spouts. These arks, too, are bal- 
lasted, like other vessels, with the 
difference that the load of stones is 
placed aloft instead of in the hold, 
without fear of making the ship cap- 
size. Amongst the Alps, there is no- 
thing like wood; everything (except 
teakettles and fryingpans) is supposed 
capable of being made of wood. Wooden 
houses, with wooden walls and wooden 
roofs, shelter men who eat with wooden 
spoons and forks, and whose virtues are 
recorded on |wooden gravestones. A 
Swiss dandy will even show his pa- 
triotism by wearing wooden buttons on 
his Sunday clothes. 

When the carriage-road ceases in the 
Ales there are two safe ways of tra- 
velling further: on foot, and in chairs 
carried by relays of men. The latter is 
expensive, and will hardly be employed 
for long distances, Saddie-horses and 
mules are to be had in plenty. They 
will often carry you well and safely, 
but will occasionally fail you at the 
most critical point, especially if you are 
not used to their ways and weaknesses. 
When the stream of tourists is at its 
fullest rush, a horse which has per- 
formed a fair journey in harness and 
has been so employed for weeks with 
no rest but rainy days, will be taken out 
of a carriage, fitted with a saddle, and 
forthwith placed at your service. What 
= you expect from such a hack as 

t? 


Go, therefore, on foot, and with a 
guide, if you are ee, Seas un- 
n the guide-books may state 
him to be, and however easy to find 
the way may appear, Nothing is easier 
than to lose your direction ; even if you 
regain it, it is a great loss of time. And 
if you are caught in a mist, alone, who 
knows whither you may wander? Sup- 

ing that you want no guide to con- 
Snet you over the mountain, still he 


will act as your domestic and com- 
age will carry your knapsack and 
g; will help you to rare plants, and 
teach you topography. But wherever, 
or with whomsoever you go, let nothing 
induce you to set foot on snow. 
There is one point over which we 


have no control—the weather. It may 
not always suit our travelling con- 
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venience that clouds should congregate 
and cluster about the Alps, laying their 
grisly heads together, to contrive which 
shall most vexatiously thwart the 
tourist; but it is some excuse for the 
delinquents that they have to suppl 
a long length of European river ith 
water. France and Germany would be 
in a sad condition if visitors to the 
Oberland might safely take no thought 
of umbrellas and overcoats. 

In a plain country, we are apt to 
forget that we have an atmosphere. We 
breathe, as we ought to digest, un- 
consciously ; the rain falls, we do not 
trouble ourselves whence ; it waters our 
gardens or spoils our clothes, and that 
is all we think about it. Although the 
clouds may compel us to call for candles 
a quarter of an hour earlier than usual, 
they screen no familiar object from our 
view. They do not veil the Corinthian 
Club on the other side of the street, 
nor prevent us from watching the pro- 
gress of neighbour Ackerman’s hay- 
cocks, 

In a mountainous country it is other- 
wise. The atmosphere forces itself 
upon your notice, whether you will or 
no. You can neither forget it nor 
ignore its influences. You are next- 
door neighbour to the clouds, and they 
treat you with a neighbour's familiarity. 
They come down upon you when you 
least expect, and sometimes make 
a longer stay than absolute polite- 
ness requires. They do not always 
agree amongst themselves, one standing 
stock-still, pinned to a peak or clinging 
for leagues to a broad hill side, while 
another will drift forward on its way. 
One cloud will rise while another will 
fall; one will slowly glide to the left, 
while another persists in proceeding to 
the right. All which would be no 
great affair of yours, if they simply 
minded their own business; but when 
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they shut every landmark out of sight, 
block up your road, betray you into 
danger, and wrap you in a chilly wind- 
ing-sheet, the matter becomes serious, 
to say nothing of their utterly depriving 
you of the pleasing prospects at which 
you have been delighted to gaze. A 
mountain gorge then becomes a witches’ 
caldron in which envious mists and 
baleful spells are brewed. The wind 
often achieves the feat of blowing hot 
and cold at once, placing the traveller 
in a painful dilemma whether to keep 
on his cloak or throw it off. Amidst 
mountains, the atmosphere will take 
you prisoner; and even when it does 
not do so actually, will show you 
boundaries which are not easy or ob- 
vious to pass. You feel in the condition 
of a fish in a pond, with air instead of 
water for your native element. Around 
you is a wall of steep and lofty rock, 
down which the clouds have dropped 
more than half-way, forming a misty, 
fleecy ceiling. You cannot climb 
through them to escape; you cannot 
bore a tunnel through the hills, nor 
dive to the bottom of the lakes to escape. 
It requires but little imagination to be- 
lieve yourself caught and settled for 
life in an airy aquarium, You begin 
to get frightened at peaks and passes, 
and to sigh for the freedom of the open 
plain. 

After all, the truest philosophy is to 
take a rainy day coolly and without loss 
of temper, not only making the best of a 
bad matter, but contriving that it should 
be anything but bad. A wet day 
allows you to rest your limbs and re- 
view your recollections, to write to 
friends and work up journals, It 
authorises you to convert passing faces 
into personal acquaintances, sometimes 
friends. I have even known a spell of 
rain result in—what do you think ?— 
matrimony ! 
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THE TALE OF A CHIVALROUS LIFE. 


HE date of the death of Char- 
lemagne is coeval with the 
date of the death of the empire 
he had constructed. The many 
and uncongenial nationalities which 
his hand had united, began to 
show themselves distinct, so soon 
as the grasp which had held them 
was loosened. Louis le Debo- 
nair, the immediate successor of 
Charlemagne, finding himself un- 
equal to the burden his father had 
borne, commenced that system of 
dividing the empire amongst his 
children, which laid the foundations 
of the European kingdoms of the 
Middle Ages. The partition of the 
empire begat division of allegiance, 
and the sovereignty which was at- 
tributed to the head of the reigning 
family existed but in name, until it 
was finally abrogated, in 843, by the 
treaty of Verdun. 

The example of Louis was followed 
by his descendants; so that within 
one hundred and forty years of the 
time when Leo III. placed the im- 
perial crown on the head of Charle- 
magne, the unity of the Western 
Empire was totally destroyed. The 
thirds of the empire to which the 
three sons of Louis succeeded, had, 
within that period, become split up 
into numerous petty states, profess- 
ing or denying their dependence on 
some larger state, according as cir- 
cumstances dictated. But the war- 
riors who ruled these smaller dis- 
tricts preferred to hold their 
dominions of God and their sword, 
to recognizing even the titular supre- 
macy of any one of their neighbours. 
By constant warfare, and by occa- 
sional treaties, the successful princes 
gradually acquired such a dominion 
as enabled them to. erect their prin- 
cipalities into kingdoms, and to es- 
tablish themselves as independent 
sovereigns. From these beginnings 
came the kingdoms established by 
two successful soldiers, out of what 
was then called Burgundy, and 
comprised the provinces between 
the Rhone and the Alps, with 
Franche Comté, and part of Switzer- 


land. These kingdoms were called 
respectively Provence and Trans- 
Jurane Burgundy. The latter, and 
smaller, was early absorbed in the 
former, and the two united were 
called the kingdom of Arles, which 
existed as an independent state from 
933 till 1032, when Rudolph III. 
bequeathed it to the emperor Con- 
rad Il. The sovereignty was, how- 
ever, merely nominal; and the lords 
of the country soon began to repeat 
ona smaller scale what had been done 
by the lords before them. They made 
their fiefs independent, and shook 
off the semblance of an authority 
which their superior was unable to 
enforce. One of these lords was the 


Lord of Vienne, whose family, in the 
course of a few generations, became 
absolute masters of an entire pro- 
vince, to which they gave the name 
of Dauphiné, a name suggested by 
their victorious crest, a dolphin. 


The lord, or dauphin, Humbert de 
Vienne, the last of his family, being 
without heirs, in 1349 bequeathed 
his lordship to Charles, grandson of 
Philip of Valois, on the understand- 
ing that it should be governed as a 
distinct county, and not be incor- 
porated in the kingdom of France. 
Philip, by an ‘ordonnance’ issued 
in 1356, declared that Dauphiné 
should be an appanage of the French 
crown, in the hands of the heir 
apparent, who was tv govern it ac- 
cording to its ancient laws, and was 
to take the title of dauphin as first 
in his addition. 

In the year 1476 there was living, 
at six leagues from Grenoble, in 
Dauphiné, a family of as ancient 
lineage as the Lords of Vienne them- 
selves—the family of Du Terrail, 
Seigneurs de Bayard. They had 
been lords of the soil during at least 
two dynasties, and had shed their 
blood freely in the quarrels of each. 
Their sacrifices for the House of 
Vienne were made too obscurely to 
obtain a lasting record; but history 
still relates how a Bayard fell fight- 
ing at Poitiers, when the father of 
the first dauphin was taken prisoner ; 
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how that Bayard’s son met death at 

; and how, again, his son was 
slain on the field of Montlhéry. 
Each eminently loyal and eminently 
brave, their qualities seem to have 
become intensified by descending. 
Aymon du Terrail, son of the last 
named, having covered himself with 
wounds in the wars of Louis XL, 
survived to see the family bravery 
and loyalty reproduced and mag- 
nified in the person of his own son, 
the ever-memorable Chevalier Ba- 
yard—the Good Knight, sans peur 
et sans reproche. 

The materials for the account of 
this illustrious man, as given in the 
following pages, have been collected 
from the undermentioned works: 
the history of him by the ‘Loyal 
Serviteur,’ who is supposed to have 
been Bayard’s secretary, being that 
to which Iam most largely indebted. 


1, ‘ La trés-joyeuse et trés-plaisante histoire 
composée par le loyal serviteur, des 
faits, gestes, triomphes et prouesses 
du bon chevalier, sans paour et sans 
reprouche, le gentil Seigneur de 
Bayart.” Also set forth in English 
by Mr, Kindersley, in 1848, 

. ‘Histoire du Chevalier Bayard—et de 
plusieurs choses memorables advenues 
en France, Italie, Espagne, et en Pays 
Bas, du régne des Roys Charles VIII., 
Louyx XIlI., et Frangois I, depuis 
’an 1489 jusques & 1524.’ Paris, 
1616. 

.* Les gestes ensemble la vie du preulx 
Chevalier Bayard; Archives curieuses 
de Vhistoire de France depuis Louis 
XI. jusqu’a Louis XVIII,’ Paris, 
1234-40. 


Aymon du Terrail, being near his 
end, was anxious to see his four sons 
set forth in the world, before death 
should overtake him. He therefore 
took an occasion to call them before 
him, and inquired of each the calling 
he most desired. The choice of the 
eldest was to remain with his father 
to the end of his days, and then to 
succeed him in rendering faithful 
service to their lord, the dauphin. 
The third and fourth elected to de- 
vote themselves to God and His 
church, and were respectively taken 
in charge by:their uncles, the Abbot 
of Esnay, near Lyons, and the good 
Bishop of Grenoble. Pierre, the 


second son, answered his father’s 
question in these words: ‘My lord 
and father, much as filial love con- 
strains me to forget everything, in 
order to wait on you to the end of 
your life; yet, having enrooted in 
my heart the fine traits which you 
daily recite of the noble men of days 
past, particularly of those of our 
own house, I will be, if it pleases 
you, of the same profession as your- 
self and your predecessors—that of 
arms; for it is the thing of all others 
I most desire ; and I hope, with the 
aid of God’s grace, not to dishonour 


ou. 

The good old man answered, with 
tears: ‘My child, may God’s grace 
be with thee! Already thou dost re- 
semble in face and figure thy grand- 
father, who was in his time one of 
the most accomplished knights in 
Christendom. I will do my best to 
further thy wishes.’ Next day, 
Aymon du Terrail sent to his 


‘brother-in-law, the good Bishop of 


Grenoble, whose kindness and gene- 
rosity were only equalled by his 
manly piety, to beg a visit to the 
chateau. The bishop set out at 
once, and found his brother-in-law 
seated in an arm-chair by the fire, 
‘as old men are wont.’ The deci- 
sion of Pierre to become a soldier 
was then communicated to his 
uncle, whose advice was asked as 
to whither the youth should be sent, 
in order to learn his profession. 

Some gentlemen who were pre- 
sent recommended his being sent to 
the King of France; others to the 
family of Bourbon ; but the bishop’s 
voice prevailed, in favour of his 
being offered as a page to Duke 
Charles of Savoy. Measures were 
immediately taken. The bishop sent 
that very day for his tailor to bring 
velvet, satin, and other requisites for 
the boy’s equipment. The tailor 
came, and worked all night, so that 
next morning all was ready. 

Pierre, dressed out in his fino 
clothes, and mounted on a spirited 
charger—also provided by his gene- 
rous uncle—set forth with him for 
Chambéry, where Duke Charles lay. 
Before leaving he sought and ob- 
tained his father’s blessing. His 
good mother, to whom he owed so 
much, took farewell of him in theso 
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words: ‘ Pierre, my friend, you are 
going to serve a gentle prince. I 
charge you to observe three things, 
which if you do, be assured you will 
prosper. The first i is, that before all 
things you love, fear,and serve God, 
never offending Him if possible ; for 
it is He who created us, in whom we 
live, and who will save us; and 
without Him and His grace we can 
do no good thing in this world. 
Every morning and every evening 
commit yourself to Him, and He 
will aid you. The second is, that 
you be gentle and courteous to all, 
putting away all pride. Eschew 
evil speaking and falsehood. Be 
sober and temperate. Flee envy, for 
it is an odious vice. Be neither a 
flatterer nor an informer; for such 
people seldom come to good. Be 
true and loyal in word and deed. 
Keep your promise. Succour poor 
widows and orphans, and God will 
recompense it you. The third thing 
is, that of the goods which God 
shall give you, you be charitable to 
the poor and needy ; for to give for 
His sake, makes no man poor; and 
take this from me, my child, that the 
alms you give will profit you in 
body and soul. This is all I have to 
charge you; I am persuaded that 
your father and I shall not long sur- 
vive; God grant that while we live 
we may always have a good report 
of you.’ 

From such a father and mother as 
Pierre had, it is small wonder that 
there should spring so true a man 
and so valiant a soldier as was the 
‘Good Knight, without fear and 
without reproach.’ 

Duke Charles gladly accepted the 
present of the Bishop of Grenoble, 
and before the boy had been six 
months in his service, loved him as 
his own son. For there was neither 
page nor lord who could in all things 
compare with him. He leaped, 
wrestled, threw the bar, and put his 
horse through all his paces, so as 
none could excel him. 

One day, Bayard being in his 
fourteenth year, Duke Charles set 
out to visit the chivalrous Charles 
VIII, who was holding jousts, and 
tournaments, and other festivities, 
at Lyons. Bayard of course accom- 
panied him, and attracted universal 
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admiration by his noble bearing, and 
by the excellent manner in which he 

ed his horse. Atthe sugges- 
tion of the Lord de Ligny, who 
spoke in the king’s presence of the 
address of Duke Charles’ page, the 
duke offered to make the king a pre- 
sent of Bayard, at the same time 
commending him warmly to the 
royal notice. The king thanked the 
duke, and desired to see the youth 
perform some of his exercises. Ac- 
cordingly, Bayard appeared, splen- 
didly mounted, in the meadow of Es- 
nay, whither the king had appointed 
to come ; and socharmed him by the 
ease and skill with which he put his 
horse through the most difficult 
evolutions, that Charles cried out, 
‘Truly, cousin, it is impossible to 
manage a horse better; I shall not 
wait till you give me your page and 
his horse, but beg them of you.’ 

So Bayard passed into the service 
of the King of France, who com- 
mitted him to the care of the Lord 
de Ligny, a seigneur of Luxem- 
bourg, and one very highly esteemed 
by his master. 

On his reaching the age of seven- 
teen, the Lord de Ligny discharged 
him from pagehood, and appointed 
him of his com 

Shortly after this event, Charles 
VIU. being again at Lyons, Master 
Claude de Vaudray, a Burgundian 
gentleman, well skilled in the science 
of war, proclaimed a passage of 
arms, and suspended his shields for 
all who chose, to touch. 

Bayard, walking one day with his 
companion and late fellow-page, 
Bellabre, came up to the shields, 
and observing them, said how gladly 
he would touch them if only he 
knew how to procure armour and 
horses, for, said he, ‘a great desire 
has seized me to touch Master 
Claude’s shields, in order that I 
may have a lesson in the use of 


rms. 

Said Bellabre: 
these your thoughts? 
not your uncle, the fat abbot of 
Esnay? I vow we will go to him, 
and if he will not supply the money, 


‘My friend, are 
Have you 


we'll take his cross and his mitre; 
but I think when he knows your 
wish he will give it willingly.’ 

Upon this Bayard touched the 
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shields, and the report of his having 
done s0 = rapidly through 
Lyons. The Lord de Ligny was 
delighted, and told the news to the 
king, who also expressed his satis- 
faction. ‘We shall see what will 
come of it,’ said De Ligny; ‘he is 
young yet to stand the blows of 
Master Claude.’ 

Bayard, accompanied by Bellabre, 
set off to the Abbot of Esnay, and 
though at first rebuked for pre- 
sumption in touching the shields, 
and told that the alms of the abbey 
were for the service of God, not for 
jousts and tournaments, came away 
with one hundred crowns to buy 
him two horses, and an order to the 
abbot’s agent to supply clothes and 
accoutrements. The order being 
general, and not restricting the 
agent to any precise amount, Bayard 
got eight hundred francs out of the 
. man, to the great horror of his 
uncle, who, it seemed, did not con- 
template spending more than eighty, 
or at most, a hundred frances. ‘ How- 
ever,’ says the chronicle, ‘the abbot 
had nothing for it but to digest his 
wrath as best he could.’ 

The tournament was maintained 
with bravery and spirit, and all the 
knights did well; but there was no 
man during the whole contest who 
surpassed the youthful Bayard, 
either on horseback or on foot. 
And he won the praises of the 
ladies of Lyons; for as he passed 
along the lists, after having done 
his devoir, with his vizor up, and 
blushing, the ladies honoured him 
by saying, ‘Look at this bashful 
stripling, he has done better than 
all the others.’ At supper, the king 
complimented the Lord de Ligny 
upon the courage and address of 
his pupil and hearing the story of 
the abbot and his crowns, laughed 
heartily, as did all the company. 

Soon after the day of the tourna- 
ment, the Lord de Ligny sent Bayard 
to join the garrison in Picardy, 
whither he went, loaded with pre- 
sents from the king himself, from 
his kind master, and from many of 
the nobles of the court. 

On arriving at Ayre, the young 
gentleman was warmly greeted by 
his comrades in arms, and, at their 
earnest solicitation, agreed to hold 
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a tournay under the walls of the 
town. The terms of the tournay 
were drawn out by himself. A 
bracelet of gold, of thirty crowns’ 
weight, and a diamond worth forty 
crowns, were promised to those who 
should acquit themselves best with 
the lance and sword. Forty-six of 
the most famous men at arms in 
Picardy appeared in the lists. 
Among them were Bellabre, who 
had followed closely on Bayard, 
Tartarin, ‘a very stout man atarms,’ 
David de Fougar, a Scotch captain, 
Tardieu, a valiant ‘gentleman of the 
garrison, the Bastard de Chimay, 
and many others. 

After numerous lances had been 
broken in the best possible style, 
and many swords had been snapped 
on the armour of the knights, it 
was agreed by all the spectators, as 
well as by the two judges, that 
there was never seen a day of better 
tilting with the lance, or fighting 
with the sword. And though each 
did right well, the best were the 
Good Knight and Bellabre. The 


-tournay was followed by a magnifi- 


cent supper given by Bayard to the 
ladies, who afterwards amused them- 
selves with dances and other enter- 
tainments, ‘so that it struck one 
hour after midnight before any one 
flagged.’ 

Next day ‘it was late enough 
before the fair dames were well 
awake,’ but being aroused they 
went to mass, after which, ‘you 
might have seen the young gentle- 
men give their arms to the ladies, 
and conduct them, discoursing of 
love and other joyous matters, to 
the quarters of the Good Knight,’ 
where they dined. After dinner 
came the second day’s performance 
in the lists, and again the general 
voice proclaimed Bayard to have 
done best of all the knights. In 
consequence of this, on him devolved 
the honour of bestowing his own 
prizes; and with the hearty ap- 
proval of all the company, he ad- 
judged the prize of the first day to 
the Lord de Bellabre, and that of 
the second day to the Lord David 
of Scotland. 

Bayard remained two years in 
Picardy, universally beloved and 
hononred, and then accompanied 

R 
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the Lord de Ligny through the 
successful campaign of Naples, 
greatly distinguishing himself at 
the battle of Fornova, where he had 
two horses killed under him. 

Charles VIII. dying in 1498, was 
succeeded by his uncle, Louis of 
Orleans, who revived the French 
claim to the Duchy of Milan, then 
held tortiously by Ludovico Sforza. 
When Filippo Maria, the last of the 
Visconti, died in 1447, the Duchy 
of Milan was claimed by the then 
Duke of Orleans, in right of Valen- 
tine, his mother, daughter of Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti, who became 
Duchess of Orleans in 1389. But 
Sforza was at that time power- 
ful enough to secure himself in the 
duchy which he had usurped; 
and since his death, the policy of 
the French king had been to allow 
the assertion of his right by force 
of arms, to await such an oppor- 
tunity as now seemed to his suc- 
cessor to present itself. Louis XII. 
accordingly availed himself of the 
dislike manifested in the duchy for 
Ludovico, who was usurping, while 
pretending to care for, the interests 
of his nephew, and contrived, partly 
by force, partly through the trea- 
chery of Ludovico’s generals, to 
get possession of Milan, and ulti- 
mately of the entire duchy. Lu- 
dovico fled for assistance to Maxi- 
milian, King of the Romans. 

Bayard accompanied the French 
force to Milan, and when Louis re- 
turned to France, the knight took 
an opportunity of visiting his old 
master, Duke Charles of Savoy. 
Here he found his first and only 
love, married to the Lord de Fluxas, 
the superintendent of the duke’s 
household. Fate and inevitable 
circumstances had separated them, 
and prevented the union they both 
had hoped for. But now the lady, 
who was famous for her beauty and 

wers of conversation, received 

er old lover graciously and court- 
eously, and he, in all loyalty and 
with strong but tempered affection, 
met her kindness as became a man 
and a gentleman. At her instance, 
the Good Knight gave a tournay at 
Carignan, and begging one of the 
lady’s sleeves, offered it and a ruby 
worth one hundred ducats, to the 
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knight who should do his devoir 
best. Never was there better tilt- 
ing nor more splendid swordman- 
ship, and all the champions bore 
themselves so well that the com- 
pany was much gratified. 

By general consent Bayard was 
declared victor, but he declined to 
receive the prize, urging that all 
the merit belonged to the Lady de 
Fluxas, who had given her sleeve 
for a reward. The Lord de Fluxas, 
knowing the honour and loyalty of 
his wife and of the Good Knight, 
was nothing jealous at this speech, 
but himself bore the sleeve to the 
lady, and told her what the Lord 
de Bayard had said. Whereupon 
she declared the prize to be due to 
the Lord de Mondragon, who had 
borne himself so as to be second 
only to Bayard. After this the 
French gentlemen returned to their 
garrisons, where they soon had 
work enough to do; for Ludovico 
Sforza having collected troops in 
Germany, came back and succeeded 
in retaking the city of Milan. One 
day the Good Knight, who was in 
garrison about twenty miles from 
Milan, heard that John Bernardin 
Cazache, a brave and experienced 
soldier, was in the neighbourhood 
with three hundred horsemen. 
Taking forty or fifty of his com- 
panions with him, Bayard soon 
found the enemy, and commenced 
a furious fight, which lasted an 
hour, when the Lombards retreated, 
fighting. When they saw them- 
selves near to Milan, they rode hard 
for it, closely pursued by the French. 
The Good Knight followed them so 
eagerly, that he entered the city 
with them, and was taken prisoner, 
surrendering himself to the Lord 
de Cazache. Ludovico sent for the 
prisoner, and was so charmed by 
his noble demeanour and bold speech, 
that he at once liberated him with- 
out ransom, and sent him back with 
a herald, to the French army. With 
the subsequent fate of Ludovico after 
his duchy had been again acquired 
for the French crown, we have 
here no concern. The next event 
of importance to be noticed respect- 
ing Bayard, occurred during the 
campaign which Louis XII. under- 
took for the purpose of asserting 
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his claim to the throne of Naples. 
The knight being stationed at 
Monervyne, went out with thirty 
young and resolute companions, in 
hopes of meeting a detachment of 
the enemy; and as luck would have 
it, soon encountered a body of forty 
or fifty Spanish gentlemen, under 
the Captain Don Alonzo de Soto- 
major, who had started from Andrea 
on a similar errand. A sharp skir- 
mish ensued, which lasted half an 
hour, when the Spaniards who re- 
mained alive, turned and filed, 
among them Don Alonzo. Bayard 
pursued, and called aloud to the 
captain to turn, saying, ‘it were a 
great shame to be slain fleeing.’ 
On this, Don Alonzo stood at bay, 
and the two knights ‘ exchanged 
fifty blows without breathing.” But 
all would not do, and the Spaniard 
found himself obliged to yield his 
sword on pain of instant death. 
Bayard, ‘who was the adopted son 
of the Lady Courtesy,’ lodged his 

risoner very handsomely; and 

ving taken his parole not to 
escape, suffered him to have the 
run of the castle. But Don Alonzo 
proved himself unworthy of the 
confidence reposed in him. After 
two or three weeks he grew weary 
of confinement, and succeeded in 
getting away from Monervyne; but 
being soon pursued, he was recap- 
tured and brought back to be loaded 
with the indignant reproaches of 
his generous enemy, and to be con- 
fined in a tower, without, however, 
finding any diminution in the bounty 
of his entertainment. After fifteen 
days there came a trumpet with 
Don Alonzo’s ransom, so he was 
released and sent to Andrea. To 
his companions, who sought from 
him information concerning the 
famous Bayard, he bore ample testi- 
mony to the knightly and generous 
qualities of his captor; ‘but,’ said 


‘ he, ‘as for his treatment of me, I 


cannot altogether praise it; for 
whether it were by his orders, I 
know not, but his people treated 
me more roughly than was due to 
a gentleman, and I am far from 
satisfied with it.’ When this speech 
was reported to the Lord de Bayard, 
he was highly incensed, and at once 
sending for a clerk, dictated a letter, 


desiring Don Alonzo to unsay the 
false words he had spoken, or else 
to meet him in mortal combat when 
and where he liked. The answer 
was an acceptance of the challenge. 
Accordingly, on the day appointed, 
Bayard, though suffering from an 
attack of fever, presented himself 
with a noble company, at the place 
of combat, whither Don Alonzo, 
likewise attended by many grandees, 
also repaired. On the election of 
Don Alonzo, the duel was to be 
fought on foot, with rapier and 
dagger. Never were seen two more 
doughty champions; each was sure 
of foot and eye, and would not 
striko at random. The Good Knight 
soon perceived the trick of his 
enemy, who, as soon as he had de- 
livered his blow, guarded his face 
so that he could not be hurt. 
Watching an opportunity when 
Don Alonzo raised his arm to 
strike, he did the same, but held 
his rapier steadily raised till his 
enemy’s blow had passed, and then 
taking him exposed, launched him 
such a tremendous blow on the 
throat, that despite his good gorget, 
the rapier entered his throat four 
good finger breadths. 

The end soon followed ; and Don 
Alonzo paid the penalty of his false- 
hood with his life. Great was the 
sorrow of the Spaniards, and great 
the rejoicing of the French; but 
Bayard returned God thanks for 
the victory accorded to him, and 
‘was accounted, both by the French 
and Spaniards, to be one of the 
most accomplished knights that 
could be found.’ 

Soon after this there was a truce 
for two months; but the Spaniards, 
weary of inaction, sought and ob- 
tained a combat between thirteen 
cavaliers of either nation, in which 
it was arranged that those who 
should be dismounted were to be 
precluded from taking further part 
in the day’s work. At the very 
first charge eleven of the French 
gentlemen’s horses were slain; yet, 
notwithstanding that the odds were 
then thirteen to two, the Lord de 
Bayard and the Lord d’Oroze suc- 
ceeded in maintaining themselves 
till nightfall, when they retired with 
much honour, to the great disap- 
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intment of the Spaniards, who 

ad thought to have made all the 
French knights prisoners. 

A few days after the expiration 
of the truce the Good Knight suc- 
ceeded in capturing a Spanish trea- 
surer, who was carrying fifteen thou- 
sand ducats for the Great Captain 
Gonsalvo. Tardieu, who had also 
been on the look-out for this trea- 
sure, but had not been present at its 
capture, was much mortified to find 
he was to have no share in the 

rize. Claiming it rudely from 

yard, he was told he should have 
none of it; ‘for, said the Good 
Knight, ‘ though you have been one 
in the undertaking, you have not 
been one in the taking.’ An appeal 
to the general was decided against 
Tardieu, who seemed likely to get 
little by his motion, after the captor 
and the captor’s commander had 
both rejected his suit. But now 
that all demand as of right was 
silenced, Bayard proceeded to one 
of those acts which noble natures 
love to perform. 

He caused the gold to be spread 
out on a table, and calling Tardieu, 
said to him, ‘ What you could not 
get from me by force I give you 
freely with all my heart; you shall 
have the full half.’ And he imme- 
diately had the money counted out 
and given to him. 

For the other half, he would not 
touch a denier of it, but divided it 
amongst the garrison; and that all 
might taste of his bounty, he dis- 
missed his Spanish prisoner with- 
out ransom. 

Towards the close of the war the 
two armies lay on either side of the 
Garigliano, a bridge over which was 
carefully guarded by the French. 
Don Pedro de Pas, a valiant com- 
mander, being desirous of getting 
possession of this bridge for the 
Spaniards, one day made a feint 
with one hundred and twenty horse- 
men, ,to pass the river by a ford 
with which he was acquainted, in 
hopes of drawing the French away 
from the bridge. 

The ruse succeeded admirably; 
and the French, thinking the whole 
Spanish army intended to ford the 
river, hastened away to oppose them. 

The Good Knight, who was quar- 
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tered near the bridge with the Squire 
Le Basco, lost no time in getting to 
arms, and happening to look across 
the river saw two hundred Spanish 
cavaliers making straight for the 
bridge, which, being once in their 
possession, the total destruction of 
the French army must have ensued. 
Sending Le Basco to collect some 
men, Bayard single-handed, rushed at 
the advancing troop, and, besides 
killing many of them, succeeded in 
holding his + for half an hour, 
until the arrival of Le Basco with a 
hundred men-at-arms enabled him 
to drive the Spaniards back. 

On the further side of the river 
the enemy were reinforced, and a 
fresh attack was made on the small 
band of Frenchmen. Bayard’s horse, 
worn out with its tremendous exer- 
tions, could bear up no longer, and 
the Good Knight found himself com- 
pelled to yield to the overpowering 
numbers of the enemy. From care- 
lessness or oversight the captors 
omitted to deprive their prisoner, of 
whose name they were ignorant, of 
his sword, perhaps considering him 
secure in the midst of so many of 
them. His comrades were not long 
in discovering their loss; and as 
soon as they did so they all vowed 
to rescue their brave captain, or to 
perish in the attempt. ‘The retreat- 
ing Spaniards were speedily sur- 
prised by a furious charge upon 
their rear, which, however, or 
sustained without flinching; but 
what was their astonishment on be- 
holding their prisoner bound on to 
the riderless horse of Don Salvator 
de Borgia, and begin laying about 
him with his good sword in such a 
manner a; to make them doubt whe- 
ther he were man or fiend. Find- 
ing out now, by terrible experience, 
who the illustrious prisoner was 
that they had suffered to escape, 
they fled, frightened, back to their 
camp; and the Good Knight and his 
worthy companions returned in high 
glee to their own quarters. 

Twelve months after this all the 
French troops were recalled from 
Italy, and there was a cessation of 
hostilities between France and Spain. 

The next important services which 
engaged the French arms were those 
consequert upon the League of 











Cambray, concluded in 1508 be- 
tween the Emperor 
Ferdinand ‘of Spain, Louis XII. of 
France, and Pope Julius II., and 
having for its object the overthrow 
of the State of Venice, and the par- 
tition of its territory among the 
allies. Bayard commanded a troop 
of five hundred men in the contin- 
gent furnished by the King of 
France; and by a skilful attack on 
the Venetian flank contributed 
greatly to the enormous defeat ex- 
perienced by the Venetians at 
Aguadello in 1509. He was also 
one in the noble company despatched 
by Louis, at the emperor’s request, 
to assist in recapturing the im- 
portant town of Padua, which had 
fallen into Maximilian’s hands after 
the battle of Aguadello, and had 
since been retaken by the Venetians, 
through the supineness or treachery 
of its defenders. It is foreign to our 
purpose to describe here the details 
of the famous siege of Padua; the 
vast strength of the besiegers; their 
wonderful array of artillery; their 
six great mortars of cast metal, 
which fired stone bullets, and could 
be discharged no more than four 
times a day, on account of their 
unwieldiness; or to tell of the great 
skill and ingenuity displayed by the 
Count de Petilana in defending the 
town. Suffice it for us to say, that 
among many of the noblest and 
bravest in Germany and France the 
Good Knight Bayard was conspi- 
cuous by his courage and address. 
The manner in which he headed the 
French storming party, voluntarily 
dismounting, in order that he might 
induce the infantry to burst the 
Venetian barriers; the feats of arms 
which he performed in the face of 
the most imminent dangers; and the 
hardihood with which he bore him- 
self in many single combats, were 
the talk of the whole army. The 
siege being eventually raised by the 
emperor, on account of its many 
difficulties, and also on account of 
the disunion among the German 
nobles, the French troops broke up 
from before Padua, and retired into 
garrison at Verona, to the number 
of four hundred men-at-arms. 
While in this place an incident 
occurred which brought out the 
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courage and the wariness of the 
Good Knight very conspicuously. 
The Venetian captain John Mon- 
frone bribed Vizentino, a spy who 
received the pay of each side and 
deceived both, to tell Bayard that 
Monfrone would make an excursion 
next morning towards Lignago, ac- 
companied by only three hundred 
light horse. In truth he meant to 
draw the Good Knight out, and then 
to attack him with two hundred 
men-at-arms and two thousand in- 
fantry, the latter to be placed in 
ambush at Isola della Scala. At 
first the intelligence was credited by 
Bayard, and he therefore made ar- 
rangements for cutting off the enemy 
with two hundred men-at-arms. 
But before morning suspicions of 
treachery were aroused; and Vi- 
zentino being seized, and ‘threatened 
with instant death, confessed the 
whole truth. 

Next morning Bayard set out 
with his men-at-arms as if nothing 
had happened to awaken his appre- 
hensions; but in the village of Ser- 


_ voda, about two miles from Isola 


della Scala, he had previously sta- 
tioned two thousand lansquenets, of 
which the Venetians knew nothing. 
In a short time Monfrone appeared 
in the plain with some light horse, 
and Bayard sent forward the Bastard 
du Fay to skirmish with him. Pre- 
sently a large body of infantry and 
a troop of men-at-arms were seen 
issuing from Isola. The Good 
Knight, pretending surprise, sounded 
a retreat, and the Bastard du Fay 
drew off his men in close order, 
retiring upon Verona. The Vene- 
tians, sure of catching their prey, 
made repeated charges on the 
French, who skirmished cautiously 
till within a bow-shot of Servoda, 
when the lansquenets issued forth 
at a brisk pace, and with the men- ° 
at-arms made a furious rush upon 
the enemy. Many of the Venetians, ' 
though they bore themselves well, 
were overthrown; and for their in- , 
fantry, it was totally destroyed. 
The French returned to Verona with 
many prisoners and much booty, 
and were warmly welcomed by their 
comrades, who were much vexed 
not to have been with them. 

The next time we find anything 
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worthy to be recorded of the Good 
Knight is when we find him sent 
with two other lords and a strong 
contingent to assist the Duke of 
Ferrara in defending himself against 
Pope Julius II., who claimed the 
duchy as Church property, and had 
sent an army, under the Duke 
d’Urbino, to assert his title by force 
of arms. During this warfare 
Bayard conceived a plan for cap- 
turing the holy father and all his 
cardinals by means of an ambuscade 
between St. Felix and Mirandola; 
and he would undoubtedly have 
succeeded in doing so had it not 
been for the unfortunate interference 
of a snow-storm, which obliged the 
pope to turn back after he had set 
out for Mirandola. Although fato 
denied him whatever advantage 
there might have been in taking tho 
papal court prisoners, it had in 
reserve for him a more solid and 
glorious honour, which was the relief 
of La Bastide, an important town 
twenty-five miles from Ferrara, and 
the key of the whole duchy. 

It was the Good Knight who 
planned the relief of this beleaguered 
place, and it was he who, in the 
company of the Duke of Ferrara, 
the Lord Mointoison, and the Lord 
de Foutrailles, executed the design 
he had conceived, and that with so 
signal success as not only to suc- 
cour the town of La Bastide, but 
also to destroy the army besieging 
it. This army was composed of 
the flower of the papal troops, 
and its overthrow caused the pope 
so much distress and so much 
anger, that he swore ‘ by the body 
of Christ’ to be revenged. But 
finding his opponents too strong for 
him in the field he resorted to expe- 
dients disgraceful to any man, but 
doubly so to one who called himself 
the vice-regent of Christ. He em- 
— men to poison the Duke of 

errara, the Good Knight Bayard, 
and the principal French gentlemen 
in Ferrara; but his designs wero 
discovered and his agents wero 
hanged. He then pretended friend- 
ship for the duke, and proposed to 
him to send away the French troops 
who were with him, intending, when 
they should be set out, to fall upon 
them and cut them to pieces. 
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The duke, on hearing the pope's 
proposal, arrested his messenger, 
and communicated his news to the 
Good Knight, who was at first un- 
willing to credit the existence of so 
much baseness in the Head of the 
Church; but subsequently, when 
the duke came again to him, and 
said that now they might be equal 
with his holiness, for that the pope’s 
own agent had been won over to 
undertake the poisoning of his 
master, the gentle Lord de Bayard 
expressed his utmost horror at the 
proposal, and vowed that should the 
design be persisted in, he would 
himself warn the pope of the plot; 
‘For, said he,‘I believe that God 
would never pardon so horrible a 
crime. And i was saved the life 
of Julius II. by the very man whose 
existence he had so greatly laboured 
to cut short. 

Two years afterwards the pope 
was compelled to be quiet, for lack 
of forces, his whole army being 
utterly defeated at Bologna by the 
French, under the Lord Jean 
Jacques. 

Meantime the gentle Duke of 
Nemours, Gaston de Foix, nephew 
of the French king, had become 
Governor of Lombardy. Meantime, 
too, the Venetians, under Master 
Andrew Gretti, had captured the 
city of Brescia from the French, 
who were driven into the citadel, 
and had become reduced to great 
straits. They sent a message to the 
duke, who was at Bologna with his 
army, and who, as soon as he heard 
of the condition of the garrison at 
Brescia, marched in all haste to their 
relief. The town was defended by 
about eight thousand regular troops 
and twelve or fourteen thousand 
peasants, while the French force did 
not consist of more than twelve 
thousand fighting men. But these 
twelve thousand were the very 
flower of chivalry, and ready to die 
for their master, the King, and the 
gentle Duke of Nemours. The 
town was fiercely assaulted, and 
bravely defended, but nothing could 
withstand the desperate valour of 
the French; and after a hard 
struggle the place was carried with 
a loss to the enemy of no less than 
twenty thousand men. The Good 














Knight, who had obtained, at his own 
urgent request, the most dangerous 
place in the storming party, was the 
first Frenchman who passed the 
rampart; and it was mainly owing 
to his company, which was com- 
posed all of picked men, that the 
assault was so successful. While 
leading on his troops, in a place 
where ‘the balls and bullets came 
thick as flies,’ he received a deep 
pike-thrust in the thigh, and being 
thought to be mortally wounded, 
was carried out of the fight to die. 
But God intended him for higher 
things still, and his end was not to 
be yet. When the storming was 
over, the two archers who had 
borne him out of the press un- 
hinged a door, and took him as 
gently as they could to the most 
respectable-looking house they saw. 
This was the house of a gentleman 
who had fled for refuge to a 
monastery, leaving behind him his 
wife and two lovely daughters, who 
were concealed under some hay in a 
loft. The good lady having ad- 
mitted the Knight, fell on her knees, 
and besought him to save the ho- 
nour of herself and her two girls. 
The Good Knight, who never enter- 
tained a wicked thought, replied, 
*Madam, I know not whether I 
shall recover from my wound; but 
whilst I live no insult shall bo 
offered to you or your daughters: 
only keep them out of sight. And I 
assure you that you have here a 
gentleman who will not plunder 
= but show you any courtesy in 

is power.’ By the skill of the sur- 
geon, and through the tender nurs- 
ing of the ladies, the Good Knight 
recovered so rapidly that in less 
than a month he was ready to 
mount on horseback. Reports had 
come to him, during his illness, of 
the expected approach of a great 
battle between the French and the 
Spaniards; and he chafed so greatly 
at the bare idea of being absent from 
it, that his surgeon was induced to 
pronounce him fit for travelling be- 
fore the wound was entirely healed. 
Accordingly, he gave orders to pre- 
pare for his de from Brescia 
at the earliest possible day, and was 
overjoyed at tho prospect of rejoin- 
ing the army, which was at this 
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time in face of the enemy at Ra- 
venna. On the eve of his departure 
his hostess came to him, and 
forth her grateful thanks for the 
ee ys which he had afforded to 
er and her family, at the same time 
begging his acceptance of two thou- 
sand five hundred ducats as a - 
sent. But he checked the flow of 
her gratitude, declaring that it 
rather behoved him to give her his 
acknowledgments for her great care 
and attention to him during his ill- 
ness, and concluded by declining 
altogether to receive her money. 
When she continued to press it on 
him, saying that not only it but all 
they had was his by right of con- 
quest, he smiled, and said that since 
she so much desired it, he would 
accept her bounty. But having 
done so, he called for her two 
daughters, and taking leave of them 
most courteously, made them divide 
the ducats for a marriage portion. 
And 80, with the blessings of these 
gentle ladies, and with a thankful 
heart to God for his recovery, the 
Good Knight set forth, and arrived, 
on the Wednesday evening in Holy 
Week, in the camp of the Duke of 
Nemours, before Ravenna. 

The day after his arrival a council 
of war was held to decide what 
should be done. Provisions were 
scarce in the French camp, and sup- 
plies wero cut off by the Venetians 
on one side, and by the Spaniards 
on the other; the Viceroy of Naples, 
Don Raymond de Cardonna, was in 
the rear with a large relieving army, 
and in front was the city of Raven- 
na, held by the Lord Mark Anthony 
Colonna with a sufficient garrison. 
A battle seemed inevitable; but the 
risks were so great that it was 
deemed prudent to consult the 
general opinion before venturing 
the stake. The opinions of the 
officers were very conflicting; but 
Bayard, who had been privately 
informed by Captain Jacob, of tho 
arrival of a letter from the emperor, 
commanding the lansquenets on no 
account to fight the Spaniards, gave 
his voice in favour of the battle, 
knowing how serious a thing it 
would be if the news of the empe- 
ror’s letter got known before an 
engagement could be fought. The 
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Duke of Nemours and most of the 
chief commanders inclined to the 
Good Knight’s opinion: so it was 
resolved to give battle to the enemy 
on Easter Day. On that day, ac- 
cordingly, was fought ‘the cruel and 
furious battle of Ravenna, which 
lasted from eight in the morning till 
four in the afternoon, and in which 
the Spaniards suffered so enor- 
mously that, as the ‘ loyal serviteur’ 
says, ‘a hundred years will not re- 
pair their loss.’ They lost all their 
artillery, hacquebutes, and baggage, 
and of twenty thousand cavalry and 
infantry not more than four thou- 
sand escaped being killed or made 
prisoners. The French lost many 
valiant captains, three thousand in- 
fantry and eighty men-at-arms; but 
the saddest loss of ali, which dimmed 
the glory of their victory so that 
they were ready to curse it, was the 
loss of the gallant Duke de Nemours. 
He fell with fourteen wounds be- 
tween the forehead and the chin, 
after performing feats of arms not 

by Roland at Ronces- 
valles, or by Leonidas at Thermo- 
pyle. The Good Knight, though 
everywhere in the thickest of the 
fight, escaped without a wound, and 
lived to add his tears to those of the 
whole French army, when they fell 
over the body of the bravest knight 
that ever was in Christendom. 

Soon after the battle of Ravenna 
the pope succeeded in detaching the 
emperor from his alliance with the 
French; who, having thus the whole 
power of Italy and the empire ar- 
rayed against them, were gradually 
driven out of Lombardy. In the 
retreat from Pavia the Good Knight 
was badly wounded in the neck by 
a ball from a hacquebute. He 
managed to cross the mountains 
with the army, and to get to Gre- 
noble, where fever set in, so that his 
life was despaired of. His kind 
uncle, the good bishop, was unre- 
mitting in his attentions, and prayers 
were offered up continually in all 
the churches round for the recovery 
of the sick man, who bewailed his 
fate in surviving so many and great 
dangers if now he was to die ‘like a 
maiden in his bed.’ As the ‘loyal 
serviteur’ says: ‘It could not be but 
that amongst so many people there 
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must have been some good person 
whose prayer the Lord would hear;’ 
and, accordingly, in about three 
weeks the Good Knight was com- 
pletely recovered, and able to take 
= in the pleasures of his friends. 

e was not suffered, however, to 
remain long without employment, 
for within a short time he was sent 
with some heavy artillery to join the 
Lord de la Palisse, and assist him in 
wresting the kingdom of Navarre 
from the King of Arragon, who had 
usu it. During this short and 
fruitless campaign he rendered seve- 
ral very eminent services; among 
others, capturing a castle near Pam- 
peluna, which was stoutly defended, 
and which had caused great annoy- 
ance to the army besieging the 
town. Pampeluna, though hard 
pressed, held out till the arrival of 
relief, when the French were forced 
to retreat, and to return home, with- 
out having made any permanent 
impression upon their enemy. 

1513 Henry VIII. of England, 
who had allied himself with the 
Emperor, landed at Calais with a 

werful army, and laid siege to 

erouenne. ‘The town was sufii- 
ciently garrisoned, but very ill 
victualled, and it became of the last 
importance to throw supplies into 
it. Accordingly the Lord de la 
Palisse, with whom was the Good 
Knight, was sent forward with a 
strong force to effect this desirablo 
object; but he had special orders 
to avoid a general engagement. In- 
formation of his design was com- 
municated to the King of England, 
who took measures to prevent it; so 
that when the French got to horse 
and approached the town, they found 
themselves overlooked by ten thou- 
sand archers posted on a high hill, 
and watched by a body of Burgun- 
dian men-at-arms stationed in the 
plain. 

A sharp skirmish ensued; but 
when the French saw the infantry 
descending the hill to enclose them, 
a panic seized them, and they fled 
at a gallop back to their camp: nor 
could all the efforts of the Good 
Knight and the other commanders 
avail to rally them. The nimbleness 
with which these men fled caused 
the battle to be called The Battle of 














Spurs, in which the spur was more 
used than the sword. 

Bayard, ever in the post of danger, 
was attempting with nine men-at- 
arms to cover the retreat of his 
soldiers by repeatedly charging up- 
on the enemy. In one of these 
charges he found himself surround- 
ed, and seeing that escape was hope- 
less, and further resistance impos- 
sible, he thought only of how to 
surrender to the best advantage. 
Seeing a knight, wounded and un- 
helmeted, » oy under a tree, he 
spurred to him, put his sword to 
his throat, and bade him yield. The 
gentleman was astounded, but was 
forced to surrender; which having 
done, Bayard returned him his 
sword, and then gave himself up as 
his prisoner’s prisoner. This piece 
of address was loudly commended 
by the Emperor and by the King of 
England, who, with many compli- 
ments to the Good Knight for his 
bravery and skill, declared that the 
two gentlemen were quits, and ac- 
cordingly dismissed Bayard, without 
ransom, to the French camp. 

Terouenne surrendered a few days 
after the battle of Spurs. Tournay 
soon followed. But the winter 
coming on, all further operations 
were suspended, and the allied 
armies broke up to return to their 
respective countries. 

the month of January follow- 
ing, the French king lost his ‘ good 
companion and spouse,’ Anne of 
Brittany. He survived her but one 
year, and was succeeded in January, 
1515, by Francis I., the handsomest 
prince of his day, and but lately 
married to the Lady Claude of 
France, eldest daughter of the late 
king and the Duchess of Brittany. 

Soon after his coronation Francis 
made preparations for reconquering 
the Duchy of Milan, and moved his 
army towards the Lyonnese and 
Dauphiny. The Good Knight was, 
as usual, sent on in front. In the 
town of Villafranca he surprised the 
Lord Prosper Colonna and several 
other great captains, whom he made 
prisoners; besides capturing an im- 
mense booty in horses, money, and 
gold and silver vessels, valued at 
fifty thousand crowns. The Swiss, 
hearing of this capture, abandoned 
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the mountain passes they had seized, 
and retired to Milan, whither they 
were followed by the French, who 
pitched their camp at Marignano, 
about fifteen miles from the city. 
Negotiations were here opened for 
an arrangement of all differences; 
but one Thursday evening, pending 
these negotiations, the Swiss, aroused 
by the preaching of the Cardinal of 
Syon, sallied forth from Milan, and 
made a sudden irruption into the 
French camp. The Duke of Bour- 
bon, who commanded the vanguard, 
at once formed his men, and sent a 
messenger to the king for assistance. 
The skirmishing became very sharp 
between the advanced posts, and 
both sides were warming well to 
their work when Francis came up. 
He tried to push his lansquenets 
across a ditch which intervened be- 
tween him and the enemy; but the 
Swiss fought so bravely, and at- 
tacked the lansquenets so stoutly, 
that but for the repeated charges 
made by the Lord de Guise, the 
Duke de Bourbon, the Count de 


- St. Pol, and the Lord de Bayard, it 


had certainly gone hard with the 
French. The Swiss were at length 
broken by the cavalry of the van- 
guard, and began to give ground, 
though they disputed desperately 
every inch of it. Francis was at 
one time in great danger, for his 
grandebuffe was pierced through 
and through bya pike. The Good 
Knight, too, had a narrow escape. 
His bridle got cut in the course of 
the fight, and the horse, finding 
itself free of the rein, dashed right 
into the midst of the Swiss ranks, 
and so through them. Hoe was 
about to rush at a second body of 
them, when happily his head got 
caught in some vines, and Bayard 
was able to dismount and leave him, 
getting back to the camp on foot, 
under the friendly cover of night. 
Next day the fight was recommenced 
by an attack on the French artillery, 
and lasted from three to four hours ; 
at the end of which time the Swiss 
retreated in good order to Milan, 
leaving ten or twelve thousand dead 
upon the field. The loss of the 
French was very great, for thero 
fell the Lord Francis de Bourbon, 
the gentle Captain d’Hymbercourt, 
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the Count de Sauxerre, and the 
Lord de Mony; the Prince de 
Talmont and the Lord de Bucy 
afterwards died of their wounds. 

The Swiss were allowed to retire 
to their own country, and Milan 
soon afterwards surrendered. In 
the evening after the battle, there 
was great joy in the French camp, 
and the king determined to confer 
the honour of knighthood upon 
some of those who had served him 
so well. Before doing so, however, 
it behoved him to receive knight- 
hood himself, so he selected the good 
Lord de Bayard as the most worthy 
and valorous gentleman from whom 
he could accept this dignity. Ac- 
cordingly the Good Knight laid his 
sword on the king’s shoulder, and 
said ; ‘Sire, may you be as renowned 
as Roland or Oliver, Godfrey or 
Baldwin his brother; and God grant 
you may never turn your back in 
war!’ ‘Thus did the Lord de Bayard 
accept and confer an honour. 

In 1519 the Emperor Maximilian 
died, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, Charles V. Robert de la 
Marche, Lord of Sedan, having 
made some incursions into his ter- 
ritories, the new emperor sent the 
Count of Nassau and the Lord 
Francisco with an army to retaliate. 
After taking several of the offender’s 
towns, the emperor’s generals cap- 
tured Mozon which belonged to 
France, and also threatened Meziéres 
in Champagne. Francis began to 
collect troops to resist them. Mean- 
time he despatched Bayard, with a 
small company of infantry, to do 
what he could for Meziéres. Find- 
ing the town to be poorly fortified, 
the Good Knight set to work to make 
the means of resistance; and worked 
so well himself, and inspired so 
much energy in others, that by the 
time the Count of Nassau and the 
Lord Francisco appeared, he was 
quite ready to receive them. He 
declined to entertain the proposal 
to come to terms, which the em- 


peror’s officers held out, and in- 
formed them that he meant to hold 
out until he should be relieved. 
The siege then commenced in good 
earnest, more than five thousand 
balls being thrown into the town in 
four days; but nothing could daunt 
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the courage of the defenders, who 
seemed insensible to fear while the 
Good Knight was with them. After a 
few days’ brisk cannonading without 
much damage to the town, a quarrel 
broke out between the rival generals 
of the emperor, which ended in the 
raising of the siege, without an 
assault having been even attempted. 
For his able defence, Francis thanked 
the Good Knight most warmly. He 
made him a knight of his order, and 
gave him the command of a hundred 
men-at-arms. The Germans were 
then driven into Valenciennes, but 
not until after the whole country 
had been wasted by fire; for which 
the French paid back with interest, 
in Hainault. 

At the commencement of the year 
1524, the King of France had a large 
army encamped at Bingras in Italy, 
under Admiral Bonnivet. The Good 
Knight was with him; and at his 
instance, though much against his 
own judgment, occupied with a 
small force the village of Rebecq, 
near Milan. Here he was one night 
surprised by a force of six thousand 
Spaniards, who now held Milan, and 
who had come out on purpose when 
they heard how small a number of 
men Bayard had with him in Rebecq. 
A desperate encounter resulted in 
the evacuation of the village, but in 
the escape of its garrison; so that 
the Spaniards failed in their object, 
and got very little for their pains. 
On rejoining Bonnivet, high words 
passed between the two commanders, 
for not only was the occupation of 
Rebecq an ill-jndged affair altogether, 
undertaken contrary to the advice of 
Bayard, but Bonnivet had taken no 
notice of the repeated applications 
of the Good Knight for assistance, 

while in possession. 

Finding his camp very sickly and 
lacking in provisions, the admiral 
determined to withdraw. The com- 
mand of the rearguard was given, as 
it ever was in retreats, to the Good 
Knight, who showed the enemy so 
bold a front whenever they attacked 
him, that the retreating army suf- 
fered no annoyance from their eager 
and watchful foe. One day, in 
making an attack upon the rear, the 
Spaniards threw out on each side of 
the road a large body of hacque- 








buteers and harquebuzeers, whose 

ieces carry as large stones as a 
Soomniane on rest. The Good 
Knight, calm under the fire from 
these weapons as if he had been in 
his own house, was retreating his 
men steadily and in good order, 
when a stone from a hacquebute 
struck him on the loins and broke 
the great bone of the spine. When 
he felt the blow, he cried ‘Alas! 
my God, I am a dead man!’ 

He kissed the hilt of his sword in 
sign of the cross, and saying aloud, 
‘ Miserere mei Deus secundum mag- 
nam misericordiam tuam,’ he be- 
came pale and faint, and was obliged 
to be lifted off his horse. When the 
news that the Lord de Bayard was 
mortally wounded spread through 
the armies, there was a universal 
lamentation. The Spaniards, to 
whom he had been so formidable, 
could not refrain from expressing 
their deep regret; and one of the 
principal of the captains, the Marquis 
of Pescara came to visit him as he 
lay dying, under a tree. The mar- 
quis was greatly affected, and de- 
«clared he would give the fourth of 
his own blood if that could save so 
generous and so perfect a knight as 
Bayard. Most of the Spanish com- 
manders came also, and delivered 
themselves of words of genuine sor- 
row. ‘They made the short time 
which remained to the gentle knight 
in this world as comfortable as they 
could. They raised him on a bed 
and pitched a fine tent over the spot 
where he lay; and after his death, 
they delivered his body, with much 
stately ceremony, to his countrymen. 
In the French army there was a 
general and sincere mourning for 
one who was beloved by every sol- 
dier. The gentlemen of his own 
company were inconsolable. There 
was a feeling as if some very great 
calamity had befallen the nation; as 
indeed there had, for one of the 
bravest of Frenchmen, one of the 
noblest of men, had been snatched 
from among them. 

The Constable de Bourbon, who 
had been engaged in a conspiracy 
against the King of France, and had 
fled the kingdom, was at that time 
in command of the Spanish army. 
He came to console Bayard, telling 
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him how distressed he was at his 
accident: but exhorting him to be 
of good cheer, for he would send for 
the best surgeons in the country, 
and by God’s help he would be 
cured. When the Good Knight re- 
cognized him, he answered, ‘ My 
lord, I have no longer need of phy- 
sicians for the body, but of those of 
the soul. I am not to be pitied 
who die with my honour unsullied ; 
but you, who are in arms against 
—= prince, your country, and your 
oath.’ 


Having confessed, he prayed in 
these words: ‘My Father and 
Saviour! I beseech thee not to look 
upon the faults I have committed, 
and that I may experience thy great 
mercy rather than the rigour of thy 
justice.’ And with these words he 
yielded his soul to God. His body 
was conveyed by his sorrowing fol- 
lowers to Grenoble, where a solemn 
service was held over it, in the 
church of Our Lady. It was then 
conducted in state to a monastery 
of Mynims, half a league from the 
town, founded by his good uncle, 
the Bishop of Grenoble, when it 
was interred amidst the tears of the 
whole population, more especially 
of the poor, the widows, and the 
orphans, to whom he was wont 
secretly to distribute alms. 

I cannot do better than close this 
account of the ‘gentle Lord de 
Bayard, in the words of his ‘ loyal 
serviteur ’— 


‘To enumerate the virtues of the Good 
Knight were superfluous, All things pass 
away but the love of God. Suffice it then 
to say that he loved and feared God above 
all things; he never swore or blasphemed ; 
and in all his affairs and necessities he ever 
had recourse to Him; being fully per- 
suaded that by Him, and His infinite good- 
ness, all things are ordered; nor did he 
ever leave his chamber without recom- 
mending himself to Him in prayer, He 
loved his neighbour as himself, and never 
possessed a crown bat it was at the service 
of the first who needed it. He was a great 
alms-giver, and gave his alms in secret; he 
succoured widows in distress, and during 
his life had given in marriage a hundred 
poor orphan girls, gentlefolk, and others, 
If a gentleman under his command was 
dismounted, he remounted him, and in a 
manner not to offend his delicacy, often 
exchanging a Spanish charger, worth two 
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or three hundred crowns, for a nag worth 
but six, and giving the gentleman to un- 
derstand that the latter was just the horse 
to suit himself, So graciously did he 
confer his gifts. He was a sorry flatterer ; 
and never swerved from speaking truth 
were it to the greatest of princes, He 
looked with contempt upon this world’s 
wealth, and was at his death no richer 
than at his birth. In war none excelled 
him. In conduct he was a Fabius Maxi- 
mus; in enterprise, a Coriolanus; and in 
courage and magnanimity, a second Hector 
—<dreadful to the enemy, gentle and cour- 
teous to his friends, Three qualities 
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He was 
a greyhound in attack, a wild boar in 


marked him for a perfect soldier, 


defence, and a wolf in retreat, In short, 
it would take a good orator his life to 
recount all his virtues; I, who am un- 
skilled in learning, cannot pretend to it, 
But I humbly pray all readers of this his- 
tory to be indulgent to what I have writ- 
ten, for I have done my best; though far 
short of what was due to the praise of so 
perfect and virtuous a person as the Good 
Knight, without fear and without reproach 
—the gentle Lord de Bayard, whose soul 
may God of his grace receive into Paradise, 
Amen,’ 





THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. 
A Story of London Life. 
By Tae Avruor or ‘Tse Morais or Mayrarn.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
UNTO THIS LAST. 


¢ {\OME down at once, Miss Fle- 
ming, come down, or you'll be 
too late. Your aunt’s been “ took” 


n.’ 

Esther started from her sleep— 
from a delicious dream in which she 
and Paul were together and unfet- 
tered; and saw Wilson standing by 
her side, frightened and useless, as 
is the manner of her class to be in 
all sudden emergencies, and with a 
face as white as her night-dress. 

‘Great God, Wilson! is Aunt 
Thalia in danger ? and so well when 
I left her last night.’ 

‘She was took all of a suddent, 
miss. I left the door of the dressing- 
room ajar, and I went in and looked 
at her before I got into bed, and she 
was mr beautiful, like an in- 
fant; and after I’d been asleep an 
hour, or it may be two, I heard a 
cry or groan like, and I thought to 
myself “she’s took,” and I started 
up and found her—so!’ 

And Wilson gave a ghastly pan- 
tomimic representation of her mis- 
— state by contorting her own 


e. 

Esther drew on her dressing-gown 
and a shawl and ran down to Mrs. 
Tudor’s room. From the time she 
was a child, she had been so often 


and so solemnly impressed with the 
idea that she was never to enter that 
sanctuary unbidden, that, from mere 
force of habit, she stopped now, and 
tapped softly at the door. 

‘ Lord love you, miss, you may go 
in,’ said Wilson; ‘she won’t know 
you—she'll never know anything 
more in this world. Stop, if you’re 
nervous, and I’ll go in first.’ 

She went in softly, and pushing 
back the curtains from the head of 
the bed, disclosed Mrs. Tudor’s un- 
conscious form to Esther’s gaze. 

On the dressing-table, lit up by 
the flare of Wilson’s hastily-lit un- 
tended candle, lay outspread (care- 
lessly exposed as it was her wont to 
leave it at night) all the sacred 
dressing paraphernalia: the creams, 
the unguents, the false dark hair, 
the fumes, the rouge-pots, the 
kalydors, of the dying woman. A 
set of pearl ornaments that she had 
worn the night before lay side by 
side with the empty card-purse and 
the viediand, prayer-book that 
Esther had always seen on her 
aunt’s table—closed—since she was 
achild. On acouch at the foot of the 
bed was outspread the dress she had 
taken off, brocaded silk of exquisite 
French-grey hue ; on the wall, sus- 
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pended in a fashion of Mrs. Tudor’s 
own, for the due recovery of shape, 
was her last Parisian crinoline. 
Pearls and diamonds upon the 
dressing-table; silks and crinoline 
around the room; on the table by 
the bedside the silver night-lamp 
shedding its light, with ghastly 
fulness, upon Mrs. Tudor’s face. 
Pearls and diamonds; gold and 
silver; rouge and kalydor and un- 
Closed velvet prayer-book; and on 
the bed—what? A picture of mor- 
tality so fearful that for the first 
moment Esther shrunk back, sick 
and aghast; an image of life (for 
life this surely could not be) with 
sense, with recognition, with con- 
sciousness, with all but breath, gone : 
without even the inalienable heri- 
tage, the last look of humanity—the 
look of pain—left upon the half- 
closed, sightless eyes and contorted 
features. 

‘She has been so ever since she 
was took,’ said Wilson aloud; and 
leaning over her mistress charily, 
as one might do over a newly- 
unfolded mummy, or other unplea- 
sant but curious object. ‘Hearken 
to her breathing, Miss Fleming. I’d 
an uncle took in the pralisiss, and 
he breathed just so for seven hours 
and a half, and then died quite 
quiet and comfortable.’ 

Esther motioned her to be silent, 
and then bent, all her first horror 
gone, over the stonily-passive face 
upon the pillow. 

‘Aunt Thalia, can I do anything 
for you? Is there any one_ you 
would like to see?’ 

But not the faintest movement in 
any part of the frame gave token 
that Mrs. Tudor heard. 

‘You might as well begin talking 
to the dead at once, Miss Fleming,’ 
said Wilson. ‘ Don’t you know that 
you should never speak to a dying 
person, nor yet touch of ‘em? It 
makes them die harder. You watch 
here, and don’t move and don’t 
speak, and I'll put on a few things 
and go rouse Miss Whitty and the 
house. The doctor must be sent 
for, of course, for form’s sake!’ 

Wilson withdrew to her own 

ent, which communicated 
with Mrs. Tudor’s, and made quite 
an elaborate toilette— black silk 
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dress, lace collar and sleeves, cork- 
screw-ringlets, and brooch—while 
Esther stood and listened, silent and 
awe-struck, to each unnaturally- 
heavy, stertorous breath that the 
dying woman drew. The minutes 
appeared to pass like long hours 
when she was left alone—Wilson 
having swept away with the candle 
downstairs—in the great dim-lighted 
room with her unconscious charge. 
It seemed to her as if every one of 
those fearful breathings must be the 
last; as though it were impossible 
life could still dwell upon those 
rigid lips which, seen in this light, 
and by her awe-struck imagination, 
seemed already changing every mo- 
ment—not into death, merely, but 
into death in some of its most fear- 
ful and repulsive after-stages. 
Esther had often pictured Mrs. 
Engleheart dying, when she had 
seen her sitting in the porch at 
Countisbury, with the sunset fading 
from her old blanched face ; and the 
thought had always struck her then 
that such a death would be lovely 
—lovelier than anything in the be- 


” reft, helpless woman’s life could 


have been for years. But the sud- 
denness of Mrs. Tudor’s seizure, its 

hysical horror, its environment of 
jewels and gewgaws and vanities, 
smote upon the girl’s heart with an 
almost supernatural terror. She felt 
that Wilson’s heartless common- 

laces were better than this silence, 

Wilson herself, in her silk and 
ringlets,a more human thing to look 
upon than the reflection which half 
a dozen mirrors gave back at every 
turn of Mrs. Tudor’s dying face ; 
and it was an intense relief to her 
when she at last heard a tremulous 
knocking at the door, and saw the 
figure of Miss Whitty standing there 
in her dressing-gown. 

Now Miss Whitty was not by any 
means an unfeeling person at heart; 
and she came ahd sniffed, in a be- 
coming manner, at the first sight of 
her benefactress. But Miss Whitty 
had seen a great deal of death (by 
her own account had closed the eyes 
of half the distinguished people in 
the land), and Esther, to whom 
death, or even illness, was new, 
thought there was something extra- 
ordinarily hard and professional in 
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her general treatment of the sick 


room. 

She walked on tiptoes, it is true— 
all women of the Whitty class do 
that—with a creaking exasperating 
caution that, if the patient had not 
been long stages beyond all outward 
discomfiture now, must have driven 
her dying brain to distraction; but 
she also poked violently at the ex- 
piring fire—looking round at the 
bed between each blow of the poker, 
as much as to note what effect the 
noise was taking upon the patient ; 
she got ready perfectly useless 
hot water; she drew some blinds up 
and some curtains down, obviously 
with no more coherent purpose than 
that of producing as much indirect 
disturbance as possible ; finally, and 
when the doctor’s muffied step was 
already on the stairs, she took the 
velvet prayer-book from the toilet- 
table; seated herself, sniffing again, 
by the head of the bed; and, when 
the handle of the door turned, began 
to weep audibly over the place at 
which the book had chanced to 
open—the Public Baptism, I be- 
lieve, of such as are of riper years. 

Mrs. Tudor’s medical attendant 
was the most popular ladies’ physi- 
cian in the place. Is it necessary 
to say that the popular ladies’ phy- 
sician of an English watering-place 
must possess a tall and graceful 
figure, longish hair waving back 
from his temples, and a fine white 
hand with almond-shaped nails. 
His eyes fell upon Esther Fleming’s 
handsome face the moment he en- 
tered, and he gave her a smile 
which, while duly chastened by the 
deep melancholy of the occasion, 
was sufficiently pronounced to show 
the dazzling whiteness of his teeth. 
Then he advanced to Mrs. Tudor’s 
side, looked at her, touched her 
pulse for a moment or two, and 
folded his arms across hischest. It 
was his favourite pose; and a good 
one. At this particular moment he 
speculated as to whether the dark- 
eyed young person behind the cur- 
tains thought so too. 

‘Is there—is there any hope?’ 
whispered Miss Whitty, with great 
agitation. ‘ We—we should like to 


know the worst!’ 
‘ When was Mrs. Tudor taken ill? 
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‘About an hour ago, sir.’ And 
Wilson, with one of Mrs. Tudor’s 
cambric handkerchiefs to her eyes, 
placed herself between the physician 
and Miss Whitty. ‘I was watching 
in my room, and I heard a noise, 
sir, and I knew it must be my poor 
lady, and I ran, and——’ 

‘T know. And she has not spoken 
since? Go and get mustard for 
plaisters, and keep perfectly quiet.’ 

When Wilson had left the room, 
followed, after an ineffectual attempt 
at conversation, by Miss Whitty, 
Esther came up to the doctor’s side. 

‘ Will there be any change, or is 
this the last?’ she whispered. 

‘The last, in all human probabi- 
lity.’ And sosympathizing was this 
good physician that he took the 
girl’s cold hand and held it warmly 
in his own. ‘I will stay here for a 
time. You must try to keep yourself 
calm.’ 

And he looked down into her 
face, and remarked the exceeding 
length and darkness of the lashes 
that rested on her white cheek. 

‘Thank you, Iam glad you can 
stay. It is fearful to see her in such 
a state, and to be able to do nothing 
for her.’ 

Esther went back to her place at 
the other side of the bed ; the doctor 
seated himself and began to look at 
his nails—it is a great resource to 
a doctor to have almond-shaped 
nails; and then, after a few minutes, 
the women came back, and some 
fruitless remedies were tried and 
put away again; and then the 
room lapsed back into silence, and 
the winter morning dawned. 

Dawned, pale and ghastly,’ upon 
the livid face of the dying woman ; 
upon Miss Whitty, yawning over her 
prayer-book; upon the favourite 
physician, with his handsome eyes- 
fast shut; upon Wilson, with the 
ostentatious cambric to her face, 
and making sharp calculations as to 
the amount of spoil that was likely 
to fall into her hands. Dawned upon 
velvet draperies and silks and dia- 
monds and pearls! the Beulah 
within whose pleasant shades one 
was waiting for the messenger from 
the Shining City; dawned upon all 
the worldly pomp and vanity of 
this pilgrim of fourscore years, who 

















was now to cross the dark river, un- 
wept-for and alone! 

They never knew the precise mo- 
ment at which the great change 
came. Mrs. Tudor gave no more 
sign of consciousness to the last 
than she had done from the first 
moment when she was struck down 
speechless and motionless. Those 
who watched her knew not the ex- 
act moment at which the spirit flut- 
tered from its prison; but before 
eight o’clock that morning the pri- 
son-house was vacant and cold; and 
Miss Whitty was sealing strips of 

aper across the drawers and cup- 
Scaaies and Wilson was showing 
extraordinary zeal in getting all 
small and portable articles put into 
order; and every one who ap- 
proached the chamber of death was 
already as sympathetic and obse- 
quious in their attentions to Miss 
Fleming, the heiress, as they had 
been to Mrs. Tudor herself, not 
twelve short hours before. 

We all know the beautiful legend 
of Addison’s deathbed. I hold the 
moral of deathbeds like Thalia Tu- 
dors to be not a whit less in- 
structive. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE MAMMON OF UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. 


For two days of her life Esther 
Fleming knew the sensation of being 
a reputed heiress. For two days 
every one told her she was the in- 
heritress of her Aunt Thalia’s money, 
and treated her, under this belief, 
with the greatest consideration and 
kindness. 

Colonel Dashwood insisted upon 
taking all necessary melancholy 
arrangements off the bereaved young 
creature’s hands; Mrs. Dashwood, 
merging sectarian differences in the 
broadest philanthropy, offered to 
come and read with her; Milly 
hoped, in a multitude of tiny notes, 
that dearest Esther would never 
forget how she, Millicent, had been 
her earliest friend; the good physi- 
cian was personally anxious about 
her looks; Wilson recoliected she 
had liked Miss Fleming’s expression 
from the first moment she ever set 
her eyes upon her; Miss Whitty 


Tre Mammon of Unrighteousness. 
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made many meek demonstrations of 
personal regard, with suggestions as 
to the necessity in which every 
young lady of fortune must stand of 
a middle-aged person, accustomed to 
the best walks of society, for travel- 
ling companion, confidant, house- 
keeper, or chaperon. 

For two days only: on the third, 
Mrs. Tudor’s solicitor came down 
from London, curt, cold, business- 
like, and then Esther Fleming’s one 
Aladdin-like dream wasover. Mrs. 
Tudor’s whole capital had been 
sunk, five-and-thirty years before, in 
a life annuity. The office would de- 
fray the expenses of the funeral (tak- 
ing the trouble from Colonel Dash- 
wood’s hands), and all Mrs. Tudor’s 
personal property—consisting solely 
of trinkets, clothes, and pictures— 
was bequeathed, by will, to her dear 
great-niece and god-child, Esther 
Fleming. 

[ ask no mature reader to sympa- 
thize with Miss Fleming’s fatuity on 
the occasion; but I think many 
people, under one-and-twenty, will, 


_at least, believe me when I record 


the fact that her first sensation, on 
hearing of her regained poverty, was 
one of joy. Amidst all the obse- 
quious flattery of the last two days, 
one heavy, one crushing thought had 
never left her: she must hold to 
Oliver now. Poor, she stood on 
equal terms with him; nay, was not 
he, with the worth of his commis- 
sion, far higher in the social scale 
than the penniless country girl living 
in a farm-house on the charity of 
very poor relations? But rich, 
sought after, in a better position 
than his own, she knew that she 
would never have moral courage 
enough to be true to herself and to 
her own newly-discovered feelings. 
How could she make him believe 
that her change towards him had 
arisen, in reality, before Mrs.Tudor’s 
death? How take back, in her 
worldly prosperity, the allegiance 
she had been so prompt to swear 
when her youth and love were 
all the wealth she had to offer 
him, all the wealth that he had 
sought ? 

Simple, uncalculating, unworldly 
by nature, I maintain that these 
were literally the first and bitter re- 
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flections of Esther’s heart when she 
found herself regarded as Mrs. Tu- 
dor’s undoubted heiress. That she 
was free again, free to look in 
Oliver’s face and say, ‘I like you 
too well, I honour myself too much, 
to marry you,’ was her first thankful 
emotion when the altered manner of 
all her fresh-found friends and de- 
pendants made her realise fully that 
she was again plain Esther Fleming 
of Countisbury—Esther Fleming the 
heiress no longer. 

‘And all I can say is, that I ex- 
pected it from the first,’ wrote Joan 
Engleheart, in her bitter letter on 
the occasion. ‘Selfish and worldly 
she has lived, selfish and worldly 
she has gone—to the place where 
such people go! Thalia Tudor has 
done a bad deed. May God reward 
her for it! And I command you to 
buy no shred of mourning, beyond 
what you can find of black among 
her wardrobe; no, not so much as a 
new black ribbon to your bonnet. 
We don’t mourn her, and we won’t 
mock heaven by pretending we do. 
Take good heed of her jewels as you 
travel. The emerald set is the best. 
Sew them, as I showed you once, 
about your person, and prate to no 
one of what you’ve got. Your pro- 
posal of giving the women Whitty 
and Wilson any of her clothes, is 
the proposal of a fool, and I forbid 
you to give away one farthing’s 
worth. You will want it all, child, 
and the thirty pounds a year gone 
too, and everything rising as it does. 
With all her avarice, you may be 
sure these sharpers preyed enough 
upon the old woman while she 
lived. I don’t understand your fine 
sentiments about having escaped a 
great many bad things in escaping 
money. I never brought you up to 
talk such idiocy. Money is a good 
thing, and you have missed it, like 
the rest of us, and your life will be 
one of work and hardship, as mine 
has been. Come home directly after 
the funeral, and spend nothing on 
the road.—Your friend, 


‘ JoAN ENGLEHEART.’ 


And then, on a morsel of paper, 
furtively slipped inside the cover of 
the letter, these words: ‘ Dearest 
Etty.—There’s something in the 


world better than money, and you 
have got it.—Davip ENGLEHEART.’ 
No relation of Mrs. Tudor’s save 
Esther Fleming went to the funeral ; 
no tears were shed, or attempted to 
be shed, when all that remained of 


* The toil and grief of fourscore years, 
Put up in a white sheet tied with two knots,’ 


went to its last rest. In high spirits, 
and a new black silk, Mrs. Wilson 
had betaken herself to a fresh place, 
with better wages, that very morn- 
ing. In the afternoon Miss Whitty 
went out, primed with funereal 
news, on a round of visits, and 
Esther was left alone. 

She had not been in the least degree 
depressed, as I have said, by Mrs. 
Tudor’s disinheriting her; but on 
this afternoon a great weight did 
seem to hang upon her spirits. A 
funeral, like a marriage, leaves the 
mind too highly wrought for any of 
the unexciting employments of the 
common days of life; and this 
whether we have felt any really 
strong concern or not in the person 
married or buried. Joan’s letter of 
the morning had brought Esther 
Fleming back vividly to the future 
that lay before her at Countisbury. 
She would break with Oliver, would 
return home, and then — what? 
What zest could she take in the old 
childish interests now ?—the house- 
hold work, the summer walks with 
David, the winter readings by the 
little parlour fire? Who that has 
tasted of the first (alas! that it 
should be so)—the best draught of 
passion, can look forward to a re- 
turn of the pure, untroubled past 
without a shudder? She wanted to 
be near Paul; to hear the hum of 
the same London life as he heard; 
to walk along the streets, where, by 
faintest possibility, she might one 
day chance to see his face among the 
crowd. What had she to do with 
Countisbury? She was as much 
severed from it—from the low grey 
house, the shady garden walks, the 
woods where she had walked with 
Oliver—as though the time could 
be measured by years, not weeks, 
since she left it last. A death lay 
between that time and this—the 
death of her own first youth; of the 
childish, happy youth that Oliver 














Carew’s love had never so much as 
stirred. 


Thinking these things, beside the 
fire, with her head bent down be- 
tween her hands, Esther sat through 
the fading winter afternoon ; and so 
wrapt in her own dull prospects 
‘was she, that when a loud double 
knock came suddenly at the street- 
door it scarcely served to rouse her 
an instant from her abstraction. No 
one could be calling for her on the 
day of the funeral, and if visitors 
did come, the people of the house 
had orders to say that Miss Fleming 
was not well, and wished to be un- 
disturbed. What, indeed, could the 
poor disappointed young lady wish 
to hear of condolence or exhortation 
or cheerfulness on such a day as 


‘But the gentleman says he is 
sure you would see him, Miss 
Fleming. A young gentleman— 
quite a young gentleman, miss.’ 

*Not—not the gentleman who 
used to come to see me—’ and Miss 
Fleming started up with suddenly 
awakened interest—‘I mean, to see 
poor Mrs. Tudor?” 

‘Oh, dear no, not Mr. Chichester,’ 
explained the landlady compassion- 
ately (does not every member of the 
race know, by instinct, whether a 
man is rich or poor?) ; ‘a very fine 
gentleman, miss. Tall, and with 
long, fair mustachios, and quite the 
air of an officer about him.’ 

It was Oliver. The fierce beating 
of Esther’s guilty heart told her that. 
Oliver, and she had not conned 
her part through ; had not schooled 
her tongue into one of the expres- 
sions wherewith to confess her 
guilt. 

‘I will see this gentleman. I be- 
lieve I know who it is. He is an old 
friend of our family : : ask him to 
come up, please 

She clasped her hands together 
rigidly ; she called up every thought 
of Paul to strengthen her now in 
her supremest sudden need. The 
landlady, with thoughts intent upon 
her upholstery looking its best be- 
fore the stranger, drew down the 
blinds and lit the gas ; and then —_ 
was a@ minute’s respite—if _— 
that awful century could be cal 
during which Esther heard his sy 
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his voice upon the stairs—and 
Oliver Carew entered the room. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
BROKEN OFF. 


She walked forward steadily, and 
with outstretched hands, to meet 
him; but for the life of him Oliver 
Carew could not have tried at that 
moment to take Esther Fleming in 
his arms and kiss her. 

What is it that makes usall know 
intuitively when people have ceased 
to love us? The eyes, the lips, are 
there, just as when they told us 
their last fond falsehood; the hand 
is ready for us to grasp, the cheek 
for us to kiss, and lo! aspectre, the 
ghost, perhaps, of our unknown 
rival, steps between and freezes us 
with awful foreboding of that which 
is to come. 

Oliver Carew had as good an 
opinion of his own powers as per- 
haps any man in England, and 
Esther—a thousand-fold handsomer 


. than when he left—Esther, softer, 


more womanly, more shy than he 
had ever scen her; her downcast 
cheeks flushed crimson, her lips 
silent and trembling—was within a 
yard of his arms, and he never 
offered to take her in them, or so 
= as raise her cold hand to his 
ips. 
‘I have startled you, Esther. 
You did not expect to see me in 
England so soon. I only landed 
yesterday, and had not time to 
write and tell you I was coming. 
Esther, are you glad to see me?’ 

She raised her eyes slowly to his 
face. 

*‘You—you have come in a time 
of trouble,’ she stammered. ‘My 
Aunt Thalia was buried to-day.’ 

‘And you are alone?,; My poor 
little Esther!’ He took her hand 
again and clasped it more warmly ; 
‘how glad I am that I came on 
to Bath to-night.’ 

Would he kiss hernow? Looking 
80 close down on the delicious tempta- 
tion of that fresh face, was the spectre 
laid already? I suppose some intui- 
tion made Esther Fleming think so ; 
for, with the quick tact that the sim- 
plest of her sex possesses,she managed 
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to return to her place beside the fire, 
to make’ Oliver Carew take a chair at 
(at least) three yards distance from 
her, and then went back, just as 
though he had said and looked 
nothing in reply, to her own first 
remark. ‘ Yes, you have returned in 
a time of trouble. My Aunt Thalia 
was buried to-day.’ 

Her fingers began to trifle with 
the folds of her black dress. Mr. 
Carew watched her closely. Had 
she come into possession of her 
aunt’s money, and did she wish to 
be quit of her engagement for that 
reason ? 

It was not a noble suspicion. But 
Oliver really knew very little of 
Esther, beyond her soft complexion 
and long eyelashes; and the school 
in which he had been brought up is 
one apt to make young men have 
many suspicions with regard to 
young ladies. How would it be to 
let her play her own game out? 
withhold the secret of his birth and 
of his fortune, which five minutes 
before he had had such generous 
intentions of disclosing, and so let 
the foolish boy-and-girl entangle- 
ment end? ‘There were plenty of 
other fair women besides Esther Fle- 
ming in the world: fair women who, if 
they were mercenary like her, could, 
at least, bring equal birth and edu- 
cation and rank to his own as their 
dowry. 

Her first faltering words made 
Mr. Carew rather ashamed of him- 
self. 

‘Yes, I am in trouble. The 
death, even of a very old person like 
my Aunt Thalia, is solemn, although 
one can’t, of course, pretend to feel 
real grief for it; and then, too, 
stealing a quick look at his face, ‘ I 
have had to bear a great deal of 
condolence from friends during the 
last few days. My Aunt Thalia’s 
money dies with her, instead of 
coming to me as every one thought 
it would.’ 

Oliver sprang up and was at her 
side in a moment. 

‘ Esther, what does that matter to 
you? Why need you trouble about 
anything to do with money ?” 

‘I don’t trouble,’ she spoke very 
quick and decided, for she wished 
to spare him the humiliation of 
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‘I don’t 
I said only I had 
had to bear the condolence of friends. 
For the money itself, I am glad, 
yes, very glad, it has not come to 


softening before her; 
trouble at all. 


me. I don’t want money. I don’t 
envy rich people their lives. I have 
been brought up to work, and a life 
of work will suit me best.’ 

‘ Esther, you shall never work.’ 

It was all useless. She could not 
stave off the inevitable moment, the 
horrible pain of confessing the entire 
truth. Oliver’s whole face was soft- 
ening (he had taken a place close 
beside her on the sofa) ; his arm was 
already almost round her waist. 

‘ Esther, I, too, havesome news to 
tell you. I am in a very different 
position to what I held when I left 
you last. My cousin, of whom I 
have spoken to you, is dead, and 

He had got her hand in his, and 
all the old lover-like manner was re- 
turning fast. The blood rushed hot 
and confused across Esther’s brain ; 
she knew not, she cared not, what 
words they were that rose to her 
tongue to speak. All she did know 
was that she must tell him; that 
Carew’s lips must never touch her 
lips, his hands clasp her hands as 
they were clasping them now. 

‘I must not deceive you, Oliver. 
If Icould I would have said this in 
a letter, but I didn’t know where to 
write, and I was afraid the letter 
might be lost. We were very young, 
you know, when you met me at 
Countisbury, last summer, and our 
engagement was made hastily, be- 
fore, indeed, we knew anything of 
each other’s characters; and—and 
isn’t it far better to speak the truth 
out, than to go on blindly as we 
began, and both be miserable for 
life ?’ 

People never say exactly what 
they mean to say, nor, indeed, ex- 
actly the truth, on occasions like 
this; but had Esther taken a quar- 
ter of an hour to prepare herself, 
and to soften down the coming 
humiliation, it would have made no 
difference. The form of words in 
which his dismissal was couched 
mattered nothing to Oliver Carew. 
The monstrous idea of Esther— 
Esther, poorer now than she had 











ever been—rejecting him—/im, Oli- 
ver Carew, just as he was going to 
tell her of his new! y-acquired rank 
and fortune! was all that his mind 
could grasp: and, indeed, for a few 
seconds, he positively could not 
bring himself to believe that the girl 
was speaking seriously. He could 
compass, you recollect, the idea of 
her giving him up because of her 
own superior wealth ; but to change 
from any other motive, to change 
when he was just going to be the 
most generous man living, in keep- 
ing to his own foolish engagement 
—no, it was impossible! Thesimple 
creature was awed, as she well 
might be, by thinking of any further 
difference having arisen in their 
position in addition to that enor- 
mous one which already existed— 
and this was all. 

* Don’t fear, Esther, I shall never 
alter to you. We don’t know a very 
greatdeal ofeach other yet,as you say; 
but I know quite enough of your 

ess, your—your—’ a certain 

etermined look in her eyes flurried 

him—‘ your truth, to make me sure 
that I have chosen wisely.’ 

‘Oliver, I have not been true. I 
have changed utterly since you saw 
me last.’ 

He started up, and the colour 
rushed into his face. 

* Not true? and you have written, 
you have pretended to keep to your 
engagement all this time?’ 

* Yes, I have written, I have striven 
to keep to my engagement to you. 
I wouldn’t believe for a long time 
that it was possible I could really 
have been mistaken in what I 
thought I felt, but I know it now— 
I know it for certain now—and I 
ask you to forgive me for ever having, 
even for one hour, deceived you. I 
deceived myself first; don’t you see 
that? I hoped and prayed that I 
might come back to my faith to you, 
and when I found it was not to be 
so—do believe me when I say that 
my sufferings were horrible. I am 
lowered in my own sight as much, I 
think, as it is possible to be lowered 
in yours.’ 

Now Esther Fleming was just act- 
ingas well as it was possible for her 
to act; as truthfully, as honestly, as 
any woman ever acted in confessing 
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her own infidelity. But Oliver 4 
nized neither generosity, nor tru 

nor honour. He was wounded to 
the core ; pierced i in a deeper feeling 
far than his love: and smarting with 
all the first cruel smart of outraged 
vanity, he spoke :— 

‘I might have expected this. I 
might have expected that a love so 
quickly won wouldn’t have over- 
much root. Ihave beena fool. Not 
one man in a hundred would have 
held to such an engagement as a 
serious one. You have extricated 
us both well from a ridiculous posi- 
tion, and I have to thank you fur 
taking the onus of doing so upon 
yourself.’ 

Then Esther’s eyes flashed fire, 
and her cheeks glowed. 

‘You speak very ill when you 
speak so, Mr. Carew. My love for 
you was not light; my engagement 
to you did not place you im any 
ridiculous position. I was only a 
girl, an ignorant country girl, when 
I met you last summer, and your 
pretty speeches and your town man- 
ners flattered me. Yes, this is the 


- truth, sir, and I mistook my own 


pleased vanity for love; and when 
you were away I dreamed of you, and 
in my dreams made a hero of you— 
quite different to what I know you 
really are. And then I came away. 
I came away from Countisbury, Mr. 
Carew, and I met some one—not 
like you at all—some one with plain 
manners, and who never flattered 
me, and, even while I still wrote to 
you, I came (in spite of all I tried) to 
find out what feeling one should have 
to the man one married, and I know 
quite well I never, no, not for a 
single hour, have had that feeling to 
you.’ 

Mr. Carew’s very lips grew white 
with rage. 

‘ You are awfully outspoken, Miss 
Fleming! open and frank where 
most other young ladies, I should 
think, would be silent. As you are 
so extraordinarily communicative, 
you will surely not withhold my 
successor’s name from me? Who is 
the gentleman with plain manners 
and an unflattering tongue who is 
so happy now as to have Miss 
Fleming for his promised wife?” 

‘I am no man’s — wife, 
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Mr. Carew. I shall never marry 
while I live!’ And thinking of Paul, 
all indignation died down in her 
face. ‘I began my life with a great 
mistake in becoming engaged to 
you. I shall end it, mistakenly, 
perhaps, still, but with truth. I 
shall never change again, and I shall 
never marry.’ 

She was more than handsome: 
she was lovely at this moment; 
with tears just quivering in her dark 
eyes; with her hot cheeks glowing; 
with a suddenly-subdued, mournful 
expression lighting up all her face. 
In the full flush of her careless 
beauty, in the midst of her love for 
him at Countisbury, Oliver had 
never so coveted to possess her as 
—with the accustomed fatuity of 
human nature—he did now that 
he had irrevocably lost all chance of 
ever doing so. 

‘Esther, forgive me what I said. 
I should have kept my temper 
better if I didn’t feel so distractedly 
miserable at the thought of losing 
you. Esther, I won’t give you back 
your promise. This ridiculous fancy 
about a man who, you confess, 
doesn’t love you, shall not make my 
life and your own miserable. I won’t 
ask you to marry me now, or for a 
long time, if you choose, only, —he 
came close to her; he bent down till 
she felt his breath upon her cheek ; 
he stole his arm with gentle force 
round her waist—‘ only feel for me 
as you did last summer; only feel 
the childish dream, the flattered 
vanity, whatever you said it was. I 
will trust to time for the rest.’ 

He held her close; and his hand 
trembled, and his voice shook in 
spite of all his efforts to keep it 
steady. For Esther, although she 
never faltered in the slightest de- 
gree in her resolution, she did, at 
this moment, feel her part a very 
hard one to play out; did think that 
she liked Oliver Carew as much as 
was possible—stopping immeasur- 
ably short of love ; and that she had 
behaved cruelly, perfidiously, wick- 
edly altogether in getting to like 
Paul so much better than her affi- 
anced lover. 

Very young people are so fear- 
fully thin-skinned: it is such an 
agony to them to have to sink from 


the highest place in any one’s good 
opinion. And then, Oliver was so 
really and seriously agitated, and 
agitation is so contagious. It was 
comparatively easy work to tell him 
everything when he was standing 
before her with supercilious affecta- 
tion of indifference, and making 
sarcastic speeches in depreciation of 
their love and of its genuineness. 

‘I couldn’t go back even to what 
I felt last summer; and—and even 
if I could, Mr. Carew, I don’t think 
that kind of feeling would be the 
right sort to begin married life 
with. I like you very much indeed, 
just I think as I could like a brother 
if I had one; but I look—don’t bo 
angry again, please—I look upon 
you as a boy, and I feel that I ought 
to consider the man I marry as 
superior to me in all things, you 
know.’ 

She meant this as a kindly, gentle 
way of putting his love aside and 
retaining his friendship ; but not one 
form, out of the many stereotyped 
forms of rejection, could have 
angered Mr. Carew more. Superior: 
He did not stop to ask himself 
whether the implied superiority 
were social or mental, or only moral : 
the monstrous adjective itself was 
what utterly staggered him. Supe- 
rior! Esther Fleming superior to 
him! He loosed his arm, as though 
it had been stung, from her waist ; 
he stood himself at the space of 
about two or three feet away from 
her; he looked straight and with 
unspeakable fierceness into her face. 

‘ Miss Fleming, I think I under- 
stand you rightly. You consider 
yourself superior to me ?’ 

‘I never said so, Mr. Carew. I 
said I felt that the man I married 
ought to be superior to me in all 
things.’ 

‘That is precisely the same—a 
mere play upon words. Perhaps 
you will have the goodness to tell 
me the exact tokens of inferiority to 
which you allude.’ 

Esther was never so pained in her 
life. She had loved, or pretended to 
herself to love, this man ; had pro- 
mised to become his wife; and now 
she was to stand and look in his face 
and, if she spoke truth at all, inform 
him that she looked upon him as a 
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well-grown school-boy ing 
not a tithe even of the intellect 
which nature had bestowed upon 
herself. 

‘I would rather much say no 
more, Mr. Carew. All I wishis that 
we should as friends.’ 

But Mr. Carew had no such wish. 
He interrupted her angrily as she 
attempted to stammer out some 
softening excuses; and the first 
sound of his voice aroused Esther’s 
scarcely stifled pride. 

‘You have mistaken our position 

from the first, Miss Fleming; and, 
after what you have just said, I can 
have no delicacy in setting you right 
now. Iam not the poor farmer’s son 
that in a foolish moment I repre- 
sented myself to you in Devonshire. I 
have prospects—I should rather say 
I am already in a position, wholly 
unsuited to yourself and the life to 
which you have been brought up. 
What these are, what even my name 
is now, it does not matter for me to 
tell you. We are not at all likely 
to meet again, and if we did, it 
would be a meeting in which recog- 
nition would be impossible to us 
both. All I wish to say to you is, 
that in giving me up you are giving 
up a very great deal more than you 
can possibly dream of, and also, as I 
before said, are taking the pain of 
breaking off a most foolish entangle- 
ment out my hands. Miss Flem- 
ing, good-bye!’ 
“—_ am very sure that Oliver Carew 
was never so bombastic, so silly, so 
nearly approaching to mean vulga- 
rity as when he delivered himself of 
this speech. But, considering his 
age, his vanity, and the really great 
social advantages that he knew him- 
self to possess over Miss Fleming, I 
cannot say that I greatly wonder at 
the outbreak. It is such a fearfully 
disgusting thing to a man to be de- 
liberately rejected; such a fearful 
humiliation, when he has supposed 
any amount of human superiority to 
rest on his side, to be told kindly, 
gently, that he is too young, too 
mentally inferior, for a foolish girl 
of eighteen to look up to! 

‘ Good-bye to you, Miss Fleming,’ 
he repeated grimly; ‘1 will not in- 
trude myself upon you any more.’ 
Then Esther raised her eyes full 
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to his. She was very quiet; but she 
prepared to speak with a fixed lip, 
with a scarlet spot bright upon eac 
cheek, just as she used to be when 
she was a child, and Miss Joan would 
vainly try to argue or whip her into 
confessing some fault she had not 
committed. 

‘Mr. Carew, shall I tell you what 
I think of you?’ 

‘ Do simply what you please, Miss 
Fleming.’ 

‘I think you generous and open- 
hearted up to a certain point—the 
point at which anything like real 
self-sacrifice begins. You would 
have held to your word and married 
me, in spite of all the difference of 
— that you tell me of; that I 

lieve. But you have no spark of 
the true and manly generosity which 
should have made you honour me 
for breaking our engagement, and 
shrink from saying one unnec 
word to take any more away from 
my self-respect. You are not supe- 
rior to me, Mr. Carew. You may be 
the son of a marquis or of a duke, 


- but you are not superior to me; and 


married to you, I should have daily 
felt this, and have been lowered by 
the thought. You are young and 
good-looking; you say you have 
money and rank; there will be 
plenty of young ladies in the world 
ready to marry you, but not one of 
them will be a worthier wife to you 
than I should have been if you had 
married me.’ 

‘Esther, you have never loved 

me.’ 
This short cutting of the knot 
that she, with trembling hands, had 
awkwardly striven to untie; this 
sole reply to the most arrogant 
speech ofall her humble life, touched 
Esther’s conscience more than any 
other six words that Oliver Carew 
could have chosen. 

‘I know I have not, Mr. Carew; 
that was why | felt so ashamed to 
see you. I mistook childish senti- 
ment for deeper feeling, as I have 
already told you; and perhaps if I 
had not happened to meet with the 
person I have mentioned, I should 
have grown in time to care for you 
really.’ 

Hurt, angry, bitter though he 
was, Carew did yet, from his very 
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heart, admire Esther at this moment. 
It had done him good to be told so 
frankly that she considered herself 
his equal notwithstanding all the 
advantages of birth and money which 
he had told her of. It did him good 
to hear her frankly say that she had 
never really loved him. As in the 
lonely Devonshire moors she had in- 
spired him with a perfectly new be- 
lief in the possible child-like purity 
of a demoiselle a4 marier, so now in 
her rejection of him, newly-acquired 
rank and riches and all, she afforded 
him—the young, the sought after, 
the spoilt Belgravian hero—an in- 
sight he had certainly never had be- 
fore into the simple disinterested- 
ness of which some human hearts 
are — 

I was wrong to speak to you as 
I did, Miss Fines Will you for- 
give me before we part? Remem- 
ber I am more hardly placed than 
you, for I have never changed.’ 

‘Forgive you? Oh, Mr. Carew, 
oh, Oliver, it is I that have every 
need to be forgiven! All I wish 
most now is that we- should part 
friends. After—after having liked 
each other so much, there is some- 
thing dreadful to me in the thought 
of our using such words to each 
other as we have done.’ 

She looked so irresistibly hand- 
some, pleading to him, with her 
softened eyes and upturned face, 
that Oliver found it no hard matter, 
in spite of all his smarting vanity, 
to take her hand and hold it and 
make his peace at once and en- 
tirely. 

Human nature is so constituted 
that the bitterest quarrel, the most 
final rupture, of a very young man 
and a very handsome woman, shall 
have more of love than of any other 
element in its composition. They 
were parting for ever; and Esther 
had deliberately rejected him; and 
the pride of both had been wounded 
to the quick within the last quarter 
of an hour: and yet, as Carew left 
the house, he felt that he would wil- 
lingly give up all his newly-in- 
herited wealth and rank to be able 
to call Esther his; while Esther, 
strong-minded though she believed 
herself, cried bitter tears, half for 
herself, half fer Oliver, well on 


a the dawn of the next winter 


lf women were to act instead of 
weep during the first twelve hours 
of reaction, | believe very few lovers 
would find their dismissal to be 
irrevocable! 


_—_— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A LOVER IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


But when all reaction was over; 
when she was able from the solitude 
of Countisbury to look back dispas- 
sionately upon her conduct ; Esther 
Fleming knew that she ‘would not 
recal Oliver if she could, knew that 
she had never loved him, knew that 
even her recollection of him, like 
every other thought and feeling; of 
her nature, was becoming merged 
in one dream—one hopeless, one 
haunting, half-miserable, half-deli- 
cious dream—her passion for Paul. 

I say ‘ passion’ advisedly. Of the 
sentiments exchanged between Miss 
Fleming and Mr. Carew among the 
moors, I confess frankly my inabi- 
lity to speak; but in common, I 
fancy, with yourself, oh reader of 
ordinary experience, and more than 
five-an o mare years, I feel myself 
tolerably competent to interpret the 
symptoms of that real and malig- 
nant disorder which had overtaken 
Esther now. 

Shall we go through a record of 
them ?—the old, old story ; the burn- 
ing pain; the torturing jealousy; 
the delirious dreams from which 
reason perpetually wakes up the 
sleeper with so sharp a stab of 
memory? Ah, well, ’tis the one 
date that never quite grows old! 
The sentimental, and, Iam ready to 
admit, the fairest, purest, brightest 
side of love is a blank to most 
of us many years before thirty; 
but no man or woman can ever 
quite rake out the ashes of that one 
portion of their lives when a strong 
and utterly hopeless passion held 
them in its grasp. 

You deny this, madam, I know. 
You aver that the blooming spring, 
when you were engaged to poor 
Captain Johnson, unfortunately 
drowned off the coast of China, and 
the subsequent summer, when dear, 
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good Sir Obediah, your present 
happy possessor, was paying his 
addresses to you, are the seasons to 
which, from your calm unruffied 
matronhood, you look back, when- 
ever you are foolish enough to look 
back to these sorts of things at all. 
But what of that packet of blurred 
letters that you burnt the night 
before you married Sir Obediah? 
What of the marginal annotations 
that may yet be faintly traced upon 
the pages of your unread Shelley? 
What of the fierce spasm at your 
heart upon that one evening of the 
year that you (and only another in 
the world save you) know to be an 
anniversary? Those two sanctioned 
matrimonial engagements, delightful 
though they must have been, and 
creditable to your character as a 
daughter and everything else, are 
not, madam, permit me to say, the 
seasons burnt in upon your memory. 
Do you recollect distinctly the colour 
of poor Captain Johnson’s hair? 
Do you remember in the least clearly 
what Sir Obediah used to say during 
those lengthy afternoons when you 
had to submit to the affianced en~ 
dearments within the sacred pre- 
cincts of your mamma’s back draw- 
ing-room? ‘Time and change and 
children wipe out all such nonsense 
from one’s heart, you say. But then, 
they do not wipe out the details of 
those dark November nights when 
you used to sit, hour after hour, 
waiting with sickening eagerness to 
catch the first sound of a footfall on 
the pavement, the first sight of a 
face which, even while you looked 
upon it, you knew could never in 
truth be anything to you. 

Don’t you know that a painter 
will look back with a more tender 
yearning to his ambitious first pic- 
ture that the critics langhed at, than 
to all the great works by which his 
name has been won? that the poem 
which the world rejects is the head- 
stone of the temple in the poet's 
own heart? ’Tis simply an inherent 
part of human nature to remember 
the passionate, the miserable, the 
disappointed seasons of our lives 
more clearly than any other. And 
being a part.of our nature, there is 
nothing especially to deny or blush 
at in the fact. You are no worse 
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wife to Sir Obediah because, once in 
three years, you look at the mar- 
ginal notes upon the pages of your 
unread Shelley, or because, sitting 
among your children in the quiet 
autumn night, all the feverish un- 
rest, all the madness, all the pain of 
those November nights of a dozen 
years ago, come back to you s0 
vividly! 

And as the hopeless passion of 
our own lives is the one that does 
not die for us, so the hopeless pas- 
sion of others are the only ones in 
which, as grown men and women, 
we take anything like abiding and 
hearty interest. Look at all the 
great love-stories of the world—from 
Helen to Maggie Tulliver: is not 
every one of their heroines in love 
with another man than the rightful 
hero? and isn’t that fatal infidelity 
just what we care most to hear 
about ? 

Esther Fleming was not in any 
respect a Helen; nor was she much 
of a heroine at all; but her passion 
for Paul was as strong, poor child, 
as the strictest exigencies of art 
could demand. She knew that he 
would never marry her ; worse, that 
he was bound by ties stronger than 
death to another woman ; also that, 
in all human probability, she would 
never again feel the pressure of his 
hand, never hear the sound of his 
voice while she lived. 

And over that thought she brooded 
and sickened ; sickened through the 
long bright summer, through au- 
tumn, through winter. Month suc- 
ceeded month in ever-increasing nau- 
seous monotony, and still her passion 
grew and strengthened. In time she 
got to portion out the day and night 
into hours, giving to each hour some 
imaginary employment for Paul, and 
in imagination living it out by his 
side. Can you imagine the despe- 
rate jealous misery that would fol- 
low upon such a plan? Waking or 
sleeping, at md or at midnight, 
he was never thoroughly absent 
from her thoughts; and yet every 
thought of him was still an image 
disconnected with herself; nay, 
more, was directly opposed to the 
possibility of his ever loving her. 

If she could only see him—her 
heart would cry out in its bit- 
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terness—only see him, only breathe 
the same air he breathed, only live 
in London, in some street where she 
might, once or twice a month, per- 
haps, see him walk past her window, 
she thought she could bear her bur- 
then. To see him, to be near him, 
might lay this phantom which her 
imagination seemed never tired of 
calling up with such cruel force, 
such mockery of life, in his absence. 

A man or woman who could suc- 
cumb thus at five-and-twenty to any 
grief, not strictly and exclusively 
personal, must be exceeding near a 
fool; but in a girl of eighteen this 
very intensity of prostration, this im- 
mense capacity for suffering, was a 
sign of strength. In proportion to 
the fierceness of the conflict would 
be the profoundness of the peace 
when it came. 

During the dull winter days, when 
she would sit gazing unoccupied from 
her window upon the dreary waste 
of moorland round the house; 
during the sleepless nights, when 
she walked feverishly up and down 
before the picture which she called 
Paul's, in her little room, the cry 
would burst involuntarily from her 
hot lips—‘ Let me cease to suffer: 
let me cease to have this capability 
of loving!’ And then his face would 
come before her; in an instant she 
would hear his voice; feel all the 
poisonous intoxication of his pre- 
sence, and shudder lest her prayer 
be answered. Better die than lose 
him utterly! Better go through 
every accumulated pang that every 
successive hopeless day brought to 
her, than outlive her love, and go 
back to such a peace as the only one 
possible for her must be—the dead 
lethargy of indifference ! 

Now, strong though her love un- 
doubtedly was, I am far from think- 
ing that Esther Fleming could have 
suffered thus had she been living in 
any ordinary round of social life in- 
stead of the Devonshire moors. You 
may suffer, God knows! as much in 
London or Paris as in the remotest 
country village of Yorkshire; but 
you suffer differently. More keenly, 
I think, while it lasts, but with an 
anguish that is much sooner over. 
You put your skeleton assiduously 
out of sight for a great many hours, 


at least, out of the twenty-four. 
You dress, ride, talk, dine, dance, 
flirt during each interval between 
the hours when you and your skele- 
ton stand face to face; and, sharp 
work though it may be at first to go 
through all these duties, you finish 
by finding that they have done one 
good service to you—helped you, 
marvellously quickly, to be untrue 
to yourself! In the country you not 
only have positively nothing to take 
you from your trouble; you have 
time to idealize it. As solitude had 
developed Esther’s fancy for Mr. 
Carew into what, had she never met 
Paul, would have for love, so 
now it developed her love for Paul 
himself into passion’: passion height- 
ened, of course, by its hopelessness 
and absolute severance from its 
object. 

Neither Joan nor David could be 
blind to the change in her. David, 
poor fellow, on her first return had 
ventured once to comment on her 
pale cheeks and sobered spirits, ac- 
counting for the symptoms, in his 
simple way, by the intensity of her 
regard for Mr. Carew, the amount 
of emotion she must have sustained 
on meeting him again. Her answer 
undeceived him promptly :— 

‘I feel nothing whatever about 
Mr. Carew. I am engaged to him 
no longer. We found out our 
mistake mutually, and remedied it 
in the only way possible. Please, 
David, never mention Mr. Carew, or 
love, or any such folly to me again. 
If I suffer, I like to suffer silently. 
It will all be over before long.’ 

Such an answer was enough for 
David, and he succumbed to it, and 
got accustomed to Esther’s pale 
cheek, and silent tongue, and joyless 
tread: indeed, if I mistake not, was 
sensible of a certain selfish satisfac- 
tion in seeing her thus, and in think- 
ing that her love, by whatever violent 
death it had died, was dead—her 
heart, however miserable, unte- 
nanted. This pale, listless woman 
was, after all, nearer to him than 
the blooming girl had been—the girl 
full of life and the dreams of life, 
wandering through the woods where 
she had walked with Oliver, and 
making him, whether he willed it or 
no, the confidant of her hopes. 
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But Joan, being a woman, and 
consequently not in love with 
Esther, saw much nearer into the 
truth. If the girl, of her own free 
will, did not choose to marry Oliver 
—and this much-persevering endea- 
vour had enabled Miss Joan to worm 
out—her pallor and silence and 
listlessness could none of them be 
laid to Mr. Carew’s charge. You 
might fret for a week or so after the 
termination of an idiotic fancy, Miss 
Joan argued ; but you wouldn’t go 
pale for months, and heave long sighs, 
when you should be taking your 
food with an appetite, and walk up 
and down your bedroom till morn- 
ing (as she often heard Esther do) 
unless some faint spark, if not of 
hope, of expectation, mingled still 
with your grief. 

Joan Engleheart’s personal expe- 
riences of love were scant: an attor- 
ney’s clerk, seen for two days at 
seventeen, and David Engleheart 
now, being the raw material out of 
which they were fashioned. But 
women, the hardest, the least loved 
of them, possess inspirations, that 


come not to the aid of men, in the ~ 


art of uprooting the secrets of other 
rsons’ love affairs. Before Esther 
ad returned six weeks Joan knew 
that she was in love with another 
man than Oliver; by winter all that 
she needed to learn was the name of 
Oliver’s successor. Of his existence 
she was as convinced as she was of 
her own determination to marry 
David, or of any other accomplished 
fact of her life. 

One December afternoon, the snow 
falling thick, the bitter night already 
gathering on the hills, Miss Engle- 
heart abruptly walked into Esther’s 
bedroom. 

The girl was sitting there as 
usual; no, more acutely suffering 
than usual, for she had received a 
letter that day from Jane Dashwood 
in which Paul’s name was carelessly 
mentioned ; and when Joan entered 
she never sought to explain why she 
was leaning against the window 
without work or book in her hands, 
but turned her face almost sullenly 
towards the pane, against which the 
drifting snow was beating with the 
unutterably dreary sound that only 
the indwellers of a home twelve 
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miles away from the nearest market- 
town can appreciate. 

Miss Engleheart walked straight 
up to the little old engraving— 
whose position had mysteriously 
changed of late, being now exactly 
opposite Esther's —and stared 
at it intently. 

‘I don’t see the good of keeping 
that rubbishing old print any 
longer, she remarked, incisively. 
‘The frame wouldn’t be bad, regilt 
with some of the stuff out of David’s 
bottle; and I'll mount that nice 
little drawing of Hatherton school 
and put it in for you.’ 

And Joan raised her hand to the 
picture. 

Then Esther turned round with 
flushing face and kindling eyes. 

‘That print is mine, Joan. You 
called it mine when I was a child, 
and mine I have always considered 
it. I don’t want it touched. It 
isn’t rubbish. The drawing of 
Hatherton school is rubbish. I 
should hate to look at it.’ 

‘You are aware, I suppose, that 
you were born at Hatherton, Esther?’ 

‘Perfectly aware of it, Joan. If 
there was one thing wanting to make 
me detest the drawing it would be 
found in the fact that I was born at 
Hatherton.’ 

‘By which amiable speech you 
mean me to infer that you wish you 
had never been born at all, I con- 
clude ?’ 

‘I don’t think I wanted you to 
infer anything, cousin. Life isn’t 
so very delightful that one needs an 
especial memorial of the place 
where one first entered upon it, I 
think. For the rest, I like the little 

rtrait in that old frame. I like it 


tter than anything else I . 
and I don’t wish it interfered with.’ 

‘Which of your friends do you 
consider it like, child ?’ 

Esther turned her face again to 
the window. 

‘The snow lies deep in all the 
drifts already, Joan. I never saw 
it yet lie so deep before New-year’s 
day. We shall have a fearful 
winter.’ 

* We shall haveacold one, Esther. 
You used to be never tired of the 
hard weather, and the frost and snow, 
and your walks upon the frozen 
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moors with David. Perhaps the 
winter wouldn’t seem such a fearful 
prospect to you if you were to try to 
employ yourself as you used.’ 

*I don’t see that there is anything 
for me to do, Joan. Iread as much 
as I can read every day ; I walk out 
regularly ; I do all you ask me todo 
about the house.’ 

‘ And take not an iota of interest 
in anything, Esther. You read, you 
walk, you work, mechanically ; and 
then steal away to this cold room, 
without a fire, and sit, staring in- 
tently out of the window, or gazing 
up at yonder old fool in the picture- 
frame, by the hour together. Whose 
face do you consider it like, child ? 
Tell me that; and I shall know as 
much as I care to know of your 
secret ;—only don’t go through the 
unnecessary deceit of saying that 
you think it like Mr. Oliver Carew.’ 

‘I never say things that are not 
true, as you know perfectly well, 
cousin. That little engraving is 
like—’ and chilled though her blood 
was, it rushed hotly here to Esther’s 
face—‘like some one I met while I 
was with Aunt Thalia last year. His 
name doesn’t matter. You will 
never see him: in all probability I 
shall myself never see him again 
while I live.’ 

Miss Engleheart bent her face 
forward, and looked straight as an 
arrow between the girl’s eyes. 

‘Esther,’ she remarked, curtly, 
after carrying on this agreeable pro- 
cess for about two minutes, ‘I mean 
you to leave Countisbury.’ 

‘Cousin Joan !’ 

*You shall go out, as you have 
often wished to do, as a governess; 
or I will write and ask Jemima 
Watson to invite you to Hatherton, 
which, considering that she is your 
own mother’s cousin-german, and 
has never given you anything but a 
three-and-sixpenny Bible in her life, 
wouldn’t be so very much for her to 
do; but leave home you shall. I 
know the kind of effect that pining 

for love will have upon a girl of 
your age; and after the way that I 
have brought you up, and your get- 
ting so well over measles, and scar- 
latina, and all the rest of it. But 
this is what comes of fashionable 
schools and gay Bath acquaintances. 
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A year and a half ago you were a 
hearty country girl, full of honest 
enjoyment in your every-day life, 
and now—’ 

‘Now,’ finished Esther, as Miss 
Joan rose and commenced a vicious 
tattoo with her sharp fingers upon 
the window-panes,—‘ now I am use- 
less and without spirit, and the 
duties and amusements of my life 
are alike without taste to me. 
There’s no use in our telling un- 
truths to each other, Joan; it has 
never answered since I was a child; 
we won’t begin it now. You may or 
may not be right in saying that I 
am pining for love, but you are per- 
fectly correct in your description of 
my state; and I believe you are 
right in saying I should leave home. 
Only, not to Jemima Watson, cousin 
—not to another country-house and 
to more idleness and brooding. I 
want work: if work lay before me, 
I would do it; yes, and in time get 
a kind of consolation out of it.’ 

She threw the book aside that had 
been lying in her listless hands ; 
then walked opposite to the little 
picture, and standing there, seemed 
to take silent counsel with that un- 
known face. Did it comfort her? 
did a sudden hope of meeting Paul 
—bound to another woman, irrevo- 
cably severed from her although he 
might be—-thrill through her heart ? 
I think too well of Esther’s princi- 
ples to give her credit for succumb- 
ing to so lax an impulse; but I am 
bound to say that her numbed 
hands had suddenly grown warm 
with life; that a gemial sensation 
was stirring at her heart again ; that 
on all her face, even in that dim 
light, there were visible signs to 
Miss Joan of the old hearty childish 
interest in a new and welcome plan. 

‘Talk of love, talk of constancy!’ 
she observed to David, ten minutes 
afterwards ; for Joan was too acute 
a judge of human nature, too prac- 
tised a tactician ever to push up 
any advantage too close at first; 
and instead of stopping to argue 
with Esther, had swooped down upon 
David at once, in his little study, 
with the fell news of the girl’s ap- 
proaching departure. ‘Love! con- 
stancy! in a girl of nineteen. Yes, 
as much of it as you choose, and to 











as great a number of men in rota- 
tion. First, love and constancy to 
Carew ; then, for the last six months, 
love and constancy to this fool of 
whom this engraving keeps her in 
mind ; and now, flushing cheeks and 
dancing eyes at the first word of 
going from home, and so running a 
chance of adding another name to 
the list. I'll tell you what it is, 
David Engleheart, and Miss Joan 
turned her back to the hearth in a 
manner not usually affected by the 
softer sex, ‘romance is a very pretty 
thing, and youth and beauty are 
very pretty things; but we are too 
old and plain and stupid to under- 
stand them, or to try to keep them 
under our wing any longer. Esther 
must leave Countisbury.’ 

‘I—I don’t think I understand 
you, Joan.’ 

* Then I will be perfectly straight- 
forward and above-board, David.’ 
Oh, how the poor wretch winced at 
this well-known preamble to any of 
Joan’s most cutting speeches. ‘I 
will be perfectly straightforward. 
You are past forty-three years of 
age; Esther Fleming is nineteen. 
You have thought yourself in love 
with her for the last two years. She 
has befooled you,—unintentionally, 
mind, I say no harm of the child, 
but befooled you, as every young 
girl must befool a blind, besotted 
man of middle age who puts himself 
in the idiotic position that you have 
cone. It is high time that all this 
should end; and it shall end. I 
have decided so this evening.’ 


‘Yes, Joan, yes, he faltered 
meekly. ‘Esther is to go away a 
little. I understand.’ 


‘ Esther is to go away for a year,’ 
said Joan, utterly ignoring him and 
his remark too. ‘ Her friend, Miss 
Dashwood, will, she tells me, be 
ready to find her a situation; and 
it will do the girl good—brace up 
her energies, teach her not to senti- 
mentalize—to be away for a certain 
appointed time from home, and 
thrown upon her own resources. 
After the year is over she shall come 
back if she chooses. My mother’s 
house, and after her death mine, 
will always be open to Esther. If 
she finds that a life among strangers 
suits her, let her keep to it, in God’s 
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name! If not, she shall return" to 
Countisbury and carry out a plan 
of honest independence which I have 
often had upon my mind. Yes, the 
whole thing is settled.’ 

Miss Joan turned round, seized 
the poker, and gave one fearful 
stroke into the heart of the fire; 
then, with the blazing embers light- 
ing up every line of his awe-stricken 
face, she leant over and confronted 
her unhappy kinsman full. 

‘David Engleheart!’ she ejacu- 
lated, ‘if you had the heart, if you 
had the common spirit of a man, you 
would speak now!’ 

‘Speak, Joan?’ he echoed, pas- 
sively. ‘I have got nothing to say. 
Perhaps ’tis all for the best that 
Esther should go away for a time.’ 

* And you think that kind of fool- 
ish subterfuge will avail you now? 
You think ’—she let fall the poker 
full upon his outstretched, slippered 
feet—‘ that Iam to be blinded any 
more by your convenient assump- 
tion of childish simplicity? No, 
Mr. Engleheart, no; 1 can assure 
you that from this night forth every- 
thing in this house is going to be 
placed upon an entirely different 
footing! You must declare your- 
self, or we part. I have looked after 
you like a child for fifteen years, 
put up with your ways and your 
whims and your tempers,’—he 
wrung his hands in feeble depreca- 
tion—‘ and, which was worse, have 
witnessed your infatuated hanker- 
ing after a girl who might be your 
grandchild.’ 

*Grandchild? Oh lord, Joan, 
draw it milder, draw it milder! 
Grandchild ? why, I am only forty- 
three, and Esther near upon nine- 
teen. I couldn’t well have married 
at five years old—you must allow 
that? 

‘Your indecent jests do not for 
one moment turn me aside from the 
subject, sir, and are most especially 
ill-timed and brutal upon your 
lips!’ And here hundreds of little 
spiteful bones, unknown to anato- 
mists, seemed to be called into sud- 
den action in the region of Miss 
Joan’s neck as she dipped her head 
forward, after the manner of some 
ferocious bird, athwart her helpless 
prey. ‘ What I said, Irepeat. I've 
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looked after you like a child, and 
pampered you, and slaved for you, 
for fifteen years; and now, after it 
all, I am not,—no, Mr. Engleheart, 
—I am not going to be trifled with 
any longer.’ 

David sprang to his feet, with a 
curdling terror that Miss Engle- 
heart was going to seat herself upon 
his knees, and pushed his ten fingers 
wildly up through his lanky hair. 

‘What, in God’s name, do you 
mean, Joan? and what do you 
want? Trifled with you! great 
heavens! have I ever tried—have I 
ever wanted—to trifle with you in 
any way whatever? I—J? You 
must be dreaming, Joan.’ 

But he knew very well she was 
not; he knew well the old terror of 
two winters back was culminating 
in a tangible form, and his eyes 
glazed with hopeless and abject 
terror. What if she should take 
him in her arms, kiss him, affiance 
herself to him, marry him, for 
aught he knew—marry him this 
very night, standing there in his 
slippers ! 

‘All that friendship can dictate, 
cousin Joan! I—I mean, you know, 
you’ve been very good and taken 
care of me and my clothes and 
everything—and I’m very grateful, 
I’m sure! Shake hands, please, and 
— ~— say any more aboutit. I 

‘You, you, you are a base, per- 
jured, infamous man if you leave 
this room without declaring your- 
self, David Engleheart! Look me 
in the face like a man, if you dare, 
and tell me you don’t know how we 
stand to each other! If you hadn’t 
a heart of stone you’d speak now, 
for Esther’s sake, you would. Mon- 
ster !’ 

‘For Esther’s sake? Oh lord, 
Joan, say everything plain and out 
if you please. For Esther’s sake! 
I’m—I’m—no, I don’t see it! I'll 
be hanged if I do, and I never shall 
see it! For Esther’s sake—’ 


‘You should establish her a re- 
spectable home if, after the first 
year, she doesn’t continue to like 
her life as a governess. My mother’s 
great age, as you perfectly well 
know, makes her life a thing of utter 
uncertainty. Any day, without ill- 
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ness or warning, she might die; 
and then, I ask you, if indeed you 
have the capacity for reflection, to 
answer where would Esther Fle- 
ming’s home be?’ 

‘ Why, here, of course. When poor 
Aunt Engleheart departs, as in the 
common course of nature ’tis but 
likely she, some day, must, you and 
I won’t, in all human probability, 
die on the same day, Joan, eh?’ 

* And you think, you think that I 
should continue to live with you— 
no blood-relation, even—and my 
mother gone? Mr. Engleheart, 
your coarse jests have already taught 
me what youconsider to be humour. 
You now insult me with your low 
immorality. J live with you unless 
my mother’s presence sanctioned it ? 

h!—’ 


Miss Engleheart planted herself 
well between David and the door; 
folded her arms across her breast, 
and began—one touch of love makes 
the whole sex kin—to cry; yes— 
horrible though it was to look upon 
—to shed positive tangible tears. 

And then David Engleheart knew 
that his hour was come. He could 
have resisted much, under other cir- 
cumstances ; but Joan weeping, and 
standing with her back tight against 
the door, and demanding of him to 
marry her, was a combination to 
withstand which the powers heaven 
had bestowed on David were utterly 
insufficient. 

‘If you really wish, Joan—I mean 
if you think it possible anybody 
could be any happier by such an 
arrangement—and that you'd be 
good to Esther, you know—never 
hard or jealous of her any more— 
but give her a home here as long as 
she chooses to remain in it, why of 
course-—of course—I’d be very 
happy. I mean, in time, you know, 
when I’ve got rather more used to 
the thought, and so on!’ 

It was not perhaps the response 
of a very impassioned lover, but 
Joan found no fault with it; and 
when Esther came in to tea, half an 
hour later, she found David seated 
at work at his writing-table as 
usual ; Miss Joan vigorously casting 
up her clothing-club accounts at 
the further corner of the room. 

- Miss Engleheart had sense: fairer 
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and younger women might profit by 
her example. Having once got some 
fish upon the hook, let him rest 
awhile. When a man has promised 
to marry you, don’t drive him to 
madness by demanding ~ A work of 
supererogation at his hands 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MILLY’S SUCCESSES, 


a twelvemonth that had passed 

in pain and monotony to Esther 
Fening had been an eventful, an 
eminently successful one to the ‘two 
Miss Dashwoods. As I am writing 
Esther’s story, not theirs, I do not 
need, here at least, to enter upon 
the details of their successes. t 
the facts tell their own story. At 
the time when Joan resolved that 
Esther should leave Countisbury, 
Jane had been engaged — really, 
openly, substantially engaged—to a 
man of birth and fortune, for the 
last three months ; while Milly, poor 
little innocent, undesigning Milly, 
was already a married woman, with 


a fair settlement, a London house, . 


and an undeniable position of her 


own. 
But not with John Alexander for 


her husband. Millicent had just 
begun to decide that the home life 
of an English maiden, however 
pretty to read of in nice little high- 
church fictions, was not one which 
she cared to continue indefinitely ; 
and that, sooner than go on like 
Jane, year after year, each filled with 
a series of domestic contentions and 
fruitless triumphs, she would even 
take John Alexander—lack of aspi- 
rates, lack of ancestors, ungainly 
rson and all—for a husband. 
illicent’s sensible and not senti- 
mental mind had, I say, just arrived 
at these conclusions, and she was 
beginning to give Mr. Smithett un- 
limited encouragement at every pub- 
lic place where she chanced to meet 
him, when another actor ap 
on the scene, and in less a 
fortnight her plastic affections were 
definitely and legitimately engaged. 
There are men (heavy obtuse men, 
only thoroughly awake to the merits 
in themselves which nobody else 
discover) who are wonderfully easy 
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to win when an already half-snared 
rey serves as decoy-duck to the 
ure. Mr. Marmaduke Scott was one 
of these. He came to Bath, a —H 
ing to stay a fortnight; saw Milli- 
cent Dashwood’s pretty little face 
every morning at the pump-room, 
saw her of an afternoon in the park, 
saw her everywhere, but still with 
John Alexander’s form, John Alex- 
ander’s petits soins attending her; 
and fell more foolishly in love with 
her than he would have done had 
she been thrice as pretty but with 
no John Alexander to arouse his, 
Marmaduke Scott’s, vanity. 

‘Curse the fellow for a conceited 
cad! I could cut him out in a day, 
in an hour, if I would!’ This was 
the insidious whisper with which 
the demon of self-love first prompted 
Mr. Scott on to his fall; aided, I 
will not deny, by many upturned 
timid glances of encouragement 
from the young lady herself; for 
Milly always made inquiries respect- 
ing the position of any stray men 
who appeared ; and, even with poor 
Smithett coming on fast, held firm 
hold upon all the foregone conclu- 
sions of her little mercenary creed. 

It did not take long for Mr. Scott 
to put his first vague aspiration into 
deeds. Milly saw at once the nature 
of the great inert mass of stupid 
humanity that was beginning to dog 
her steps; the exact point in which 
the strength of her own position lay. 
John Alexander must be covertly 
kept on in closest attendance ; she 
must turn from John Alexander—a 
look of pain for him, of rapture for 
another, upon her face—whenever 
Scott approached ; must make him 
believe himself to have cruelly, per- 
fidiously, but irrevocably, replaced 
the first object of her girlish fancy 
in that young heart. And all this 
she did; and into the very pitfall 
designed for him did Marmaduke 
Scott plant his two big feet. 

There was not likely to be much 
delay as regarded the Dashwood 
family. Jane and Millicent, between 
them, never allowed the lover to 
feel himself for a moment bored— 
that frightfully dangerous symptom 
for a lover to sustain before the wed- 
ding day; Mrs. Dashwood showed 
herself as much alive as the most 
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carnal-minded mother could have 
been to the rapid but inexpensive 
preparations attendant upon a bridal 
trousseau ; the Colonel, with equal 
parental diligence, pushed the set- 
tlements forward, and took care to 
have them as ample and as tightly 
secured upon his daughter as pos- 
sible. All went on admirably, even 
to the minor details of poor John 
Alexander still haunting Milly’s 
steps—thus fanning up the blaze of 
gratified vanity to the last; and, 
almost before Mr. Scott’s cumbrous 
machinery for thinking had enabled 
him to realize what he was about, 
he found himself handing Colonel 
Dashwood’s youngest daughter into 
a travelling carriage, with lovely 
bridesmaids and idiotic groomsmen 
and weeping relations and faithful 
servants, looking at him in one con- 
fused group from the doorstep of 
Colonel Dashwood’s house. 

Now I am far from saying that to 
find oneself unexpectedly the owner 
of so attractive a creature as Milli- 
cent Dashwood is, just at first, a de- 
pressing circumstance in a man’s 
life. Barring that one glimmering 
suspicion that he had been a fool, 
which did overcome him incidentally 
as he handed his bride into her tra- 
velling carriage, Mr. Scott was very 
well content with his new wife, and 
found his honeymoon in Paris, and 
Milly’s smiling face and insatiable 
appreciation of new dresses, and their 
solitude &@ deux at the Opera, and 
their little dinners at the Trois 
Fréres, very much indeed to his 
taste. But at the end of five or six 
weeks—perhaps it took about this 
time for Mr. Scott fairly to grapple 
with an idea—and as Milly’s smile 
settled down into the natural mode- 
rate ratio of domestic cheerfulness, 
and both of them began insensibly to 
feel relieved when the solitude d deux 
at dinner or the Opera was broken 
by another person, then, I do say, 
it occurred to Mr. Marmaduke 
Scott’s mind to ask himself why, in 
the name of heaven, he had tied him- 
self to his Millicent? And the only 


satisfactory answer he could ever, 
even up to this day, find to the 
question was comprised in these 
five words: ‘I have been an ass.’ 

He was not a man to be made at 
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all lastingly miserable by any earthly 
circumstance, as long as his two 
thousand a-year and his appetite re- 
mained to him. You remember the 
description of Haldor? ‘ Whatever 
turned up, Haldor was never in 
higher nor in lower spirits, never 
slept less nor more, on account of 
them, nor ate nor drank but ac- 
cording to his custom. Haldor 
was not a man of words—short in 
conversation’: told his opinion 
bluntly, and was obtuse and hard.’ 

Not unlike him was Mr. Scott. 
‘Full of coarse strength, strong 
exercise, butcher’s meat, and sound 
sleep,’ there was little place left for 
sentiment in his composition ; and 
whatever amount of affection it 
was in him to feel was already given 
away to his little daughter, the only 
child of a former marriage. He was 
not made at all miserable by dis- 
covering that he did not love Milly, 
nor she him; but he often repeated 
to himself the same formula as on 
his first discovery of the facts, to wit, 
‘I have been an ass;’ and he also 
very resolutely determined that, 
having been an ass concerning Milly 
once, he would not be an ass con- 
cerning her for the future. 

Scott had all the persistent clear- 
ness incident to a thoroughly shal- 
low mind. When he once believed 
a thing, his belief never progressed 
nor developed; but it also never 
vacillated. The English constitu- 
tion; the English church service; 
madeira with lobster; claret with 
salmon ; white burgundy with veni- 
son; these were the great funda- 
mental beliefs of Mr. Scott’s mind: 
and to these was added, as Milly 
very shortly discovered, another: 
namely, an Englishman’s supremacy 
over his own household. 

During the first six weeks or so of 
her marriage, Mrs. Scott had indulgéd 
in very nice little dreams, indeed, re- 
specting her own future life. This 
dear, good, heavy, old Marmy would 
be so easily managed! Give him his 
dinner and his wine and Marmy 
wouldn’t care about her amusing 
herself in her own innocent way. 
But on the very first occasion when 
she strove to take the reins—Scott 
was engaged to a men’s dinner, and 


she persistently proposed dining 











with her dear friend, the Baroness 
Z——, and going to the O with- 
out him—such a sample of Marmy’s 
docile nature was called forth as 
made her sensible that the one great 
item freedom had not been included 
in the otherwise successful bargain 
of her marriage. 

*You’ve not been well brought 
up, Millicent,’ — kind friends had 
managed to whisper various Dash- 
wood anecdotes to Scott since his 
maarriage,— and you and your sister 
have gone on a cursed deal too 
fast for your reputation already. 
But you're my wife now, and by 
G—! if you want to go to operas 
and balls by yourself, you may, but 
you won’t live with me, too.’ 

Mr. Scott made this kindly speech 
quite in his accustomed tone, and 
with his great white face as unmoved 
as ever; and then he went off, 
quietly, to his own amusement, and 
Milly cried till she was sick, as she 
looked at the lovely white silk and 
pearls in which she had meant to 
appear, and thought of the ruthless 
monster to whom she was tied, and 
would be tied, while she lived. 

If Jane had been Scott’s wife, she 
would have openly rebelled; no 
doubt whatever of that; have re- 
belled and been defeated, and rebel- 
led and conquered, and then have 
been defeated again, and then, and 
then—have ended, probably, as so 
many a generous, impassioned, faulty 
nature does, and when phlegmatic, 
suspicious, commonplace drives it to 
despair. But Millicent was sure to 
muke the very best, in a worldly 
sense, of every position in which she 
found herself placed. Her husband 
was tyrannical, jealous, obstinate. 
Very well. Through his tyranny, 
his jealousy, his obstinacy, must 
she manage him: a different life, 
certainly, to the easy one which 
she had planned in those early days 
when she believed Marmy to bea 
negative not a positive fool; but an 
enviable fortunate life still; with 
position; with money;—a life very 
far better to that which, as the 
plainest of Colonel Dashwood’s 

nniless daughters, she had ever 
, me to hope for. 

And so, the first blind six weeks 
over, Mr. and Mrs. Scott understood 
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each other; and they returned to 
London, and took a pretty little 
house as near the abodes of real 
greatness as possible, and furnished 
this house, and gathered a circle of 
acquaintances around them, and got 
on well together. 

The fundamental principle of 
‘getting on’ between married per- 
sons living in the world may be 
broadly classified under two heads: 
scientific, covert welfare; profound 
indifference. The relations between 
the Scotts partook of both these 
characters; and the result was a 
more than usual amount of getting 
on. Their friends declared it was 
quite a pleasure to look at these two 
young people, they seemed so evi- 
dently to understand each other’s 
characters, and to live in such 
thorough harmony and accord. 

What did the world know, or 
care, that Mr. Marmaduke Scott's 
daily thought was, ‘I don’t love her, 
I was an ass to marry her, and I 
distrust her to the very core. But 
she has got my honour in her hands, 
and so long as we live together I'll 


* watch her, and keep her straight, 


whether she wills it or no, by my 
watching.’ The wife: ‘Marmaduke 
is a bore, a suspicious, horrible, 
stupid, jealous wretch; but I did 
well for myself in marrying him, 
and I mean to uphold my own po- 
sition as his wife.’ 

The world saw that Mr. Scott 
attended his wife sedulously to her 
balls and operas; that Mrs. Scott 
freely accorded to him the liberty 
which young wives occasionally 
have the folly to feel jealous about; 
and the world pronounced them a 
happy and well-assorted couple. 

As you may imagine, Millicent 
was not a person to be especially 
cognizant of the existence of her 
own family, now that she had fairly 
outstripped them in money and 
social position ; and letters descrip- 
tive of Colonel Dashwood’s desire to 
look up old London friends, and of 
Mrs. Dashwood’s to ‘sit’ for a time 
at the feet of the momentary Gama- 
liel of spiritualism, called forth no 
other answer from the lamb newly- 
severed from the flock than a kindly 
offer to look out for lodgings for 
Papa and Mamma if they should 
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come to town. But as regarded 
Jane it was different. Millicent 
could not love: nature not having 
given her the de quoi through which 
alone that painful and ill-paying 
process can be conducted: but she 
was human, and Jane had been the 
only creature who had loved her 
since she was born, and Jane was 
handsome and would attract people 
about the house, and Jane would 
listen and take counsel with her 
respecting the furniture and the 
servants and the dresses and the 
dinner parties which were already 
the real hearty interests of Milli- 
cent’s life. Jane would be useful: 
Jane’s companionship would be 
grateful to her: and so, after a good 
deal of contention with dear Marmy, 
and when circumstances, per force, 
made him abstain from contradicting 
his wife, Miss Dashwood was in- 
vited to come and take up her abode 
with the newly-married pair. 

She came; and, as I have told 
you, she conquered. At the time 
when Esther resolved to follow 
Joan’s advice and come to London, 
Jane Dashwood had been for more 
than two months the promised wife 
of Lord Feltham. 

‘Don’t expect romance, please,’ 
she wrote to Esther, when arrange- 
ments had finally been made for the 
latter coming to London. ‘Don’t 
expect romance, and don’t think I 
am a bit changed from what I was. 
I met Arthur Peel last night (my 
Jiancé has rejoined his regiment at 
Corfu, you know) and talked to 
him—well, for half the evening. 
Esther, you may remember it is a 
little peculiarity incidental to Arthur 
Peel and myself to do so whenever 
we meet, and he assured me that 
Miss Lynes will have fifty thousand 
pounds upon her marriage day, and 
I told him that Lord Feltham has at 
least three thousand a year, besides 
his landed property. Don’t the 
wicked flourish? and won’t I be 
glad to have you to come and stay 
with me when I am married? 

‘Oh Esther, Esther! I look out 
from my window upon this London 
street, and I see occasionally a dark 
unhappy figure stealing wearily 
through the rain and fog, and I 
don’t know in my heart by how 
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much, if by any, I am better than 
one of these; and at this moment I 
almost wish, yes, I would to God I 
had the courage, as other wretches 
have, to walk away through the 
dark down to the river and throw 
myself in there and be at rest! 
‘Don’t write me any answer 
Spare congratulations till we meet.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AN ENFANT TERRIBLE. 


I have mentioned that Mr. Mar- 
maduke Scott had been already 
married and was the r of 
one little daughter. This child was 
between four and five years of age 
at the time of his second marriage ; 
and, before she and her step-mother 
had lived under the same roof for a 
fortnight, Millicent was sensible how 
sharp a thorn in the flesh a step- 
child—a step-child of only four 
years old, was likely to prove. 

Dogged in most things, there was 
one point respecting which Mr. 
Marmaduke Scott showed positively 
abnormal doggedness; namely, in 
his determination that his daughter 
should never be brought up any- 
where save in his own house. He 
had neglected the child pretty con- 
sistently ever since her mother’s 
death; leaving her with servants of 
all nations, and of whom he knew 
nothing, often for weeks, sometimes 
for months, together, when he was 
absent on his continental rambles. 
But to his one pre-gone conclusion 
he had always remained firm: she 
should be brought up with him. 

Natty, poor little wretch, might, 
with great advantage to herself, 
have been left with some of her 
father’s relations in England, or her 
mother’s in France, or at any decent 
school in either; but Mr. Scott was 
not to be argued with in the matter. 
The child should not be put away 
from him. He had no belief in re- 
lations ; he held girls’ schools to be 
immoral. Natty should travel with 
him: and travel with him Natty 
did ; deriving, as aforesaid, her rudi- 
mentary ideas of right and wrong 
and the world in general from what- 
ever French bonne, Swiss governess, 
or cosmopolitan courier it might 
please Providence to place her under. 














‘She is a little monster,’ said her 
stepmother, in a moment of free 
expansion, to Jane Dashwood, when 
she was first summing up the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of 
having married Marmy to her sister ; 

‘a precocious, prying, pert, little, 
hardened monster; but she must be 
taught, if only to keep her so many 
hours a day out of my way, and a 
nursery governess won’t cost more 
than a nurse—especially if I make 
it part of the bargain that she shall 
do my plain sewing as well as the 
child’s. Tne bore will be having such 
a creature at all. A young woman, 
perhaps, who will imagine herself a 
lady, and upset the servants by 
making them wait on her. Oh, if the 
little scheme of education was to be 
carried out by me alone, shouldn’t 
dear Miss Natty be at a good strict 
school before next Monday morning.’ 

However, the scheme of education 
had not to be carried out by Mrs. 
Scott at all, and Natty growing day 
by day more unmanageable to the 
household at large, and oppressive to 


her stepmother in particular, a . 


nursery governess had grown to be 
looked upon as a crying and urgent 
necessity, when Esther Fleming’s 
announcement of her wish to meet 
with such an engagement arrived. 
Milly, falling back upon one of the 
pious phrases of her childhood, 
clasped her little plump hands to- 
gether, and called it a special and 
obvious answer to her prayers on 
Natty’s behalf; Natty, herself, ex- 
pressed a vigorous intention to hate, 
oppress, and generally rebel against 
Miss Fleming from the first moment 
of her arrival; Mr. Scott inquired if 
the woman was a fright that Milli- 
cent was so doosed anxious to get 
hold of her? Jane Dashwood at 
once wrote off a kind letter, the 
concluding words of which I have 
shown you, requesting Esther to 
undertake the training of Natty’s 
early years. And Esther undertook 
it. She felt as though it mattered 
little to her into whose service or 
into what service she entered. To 
be the companion, as in her early 
governess dreams she had hoped, of 
@ refined and educated woman, who 
would work with her, and through 
her, for one common good, her chil- 
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dren; or the hired dependant, half 
servant half confidant, of one so es- 
sentially little-minded as Millicent. 
All she wanted was work; work to 
which she must hourly attend; into 
which, however distasteful, she 
would conscientiously strive to throw 
all her strength. Work, and to be 
in the great city that held Paul! 

So she made no demur at any of 
the small mean conditions which 
Millicent forced Jane to set forth in 
her offer. She was obdurate when 
Miss Joan would have made her 
rebel against repairing two ward- 
robes, and sitting up after parties 
(to save ee Watson), and coming 
to sing when required in the draw- 
ing-room, and, ordinarily, taking all 
her meals with Natty,‘ who is never 
to be a moment out of dear Esther’s 
sight,’ all for the modest income of 
twenty-five pounds a-year. 

To feel small slights or injustices 
from indifferent people the heart 
must be unoccupied, the nerves 
acutely sensitive—hence the cause, 

rhaps, why governesses, as a 

y, are so morbidly alive to the 
necessary evils of their position. To 
Esther, full of life and the passion 
of life, her heart charged to over- 
flowing with one only too absorbing 
interest, her nerves as little irritable 
as youth and health could make 
them, it was simply a matter of in- 
difference what were Mrs. Scott’s 
demands, or how much or how little 
of the society of her patrons she 
would have. She would rather 
have undertaken those menial duties 
and have received that pitiful 
twenty-five pounds a-year, than 
have entered the best house, have 
received the highest wages in Lon- 
don. And why? The Scotts knew 
Paul. Through Jane Dashwood’s 
agency she would be certain to 
meet him, feel the clasp of his hand, 
look into his face once more. 

Does any human being deserve 
pity who youth and the 
capacity for loving and being miser- 
able ? 

I think not. I think we waste 
our sympathy grievously upon all 
heroes and heroines of romance. 
When men and women need pity 
is—when they have ceased to be 
able either to love or to suffer! 
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MY CADET LIFE AT WOOLWICH. 





THE LODGE GATE, 


HE hearty ‘God bless you, my boy!’ of my father was still ringing in 
my ears, my mother’s kiss still warm — my cheek, as the puffing 
locomotive dragged our heavy train out of the station, on its way to the 
great metropolis. I was the only tenant of the com ent, and my 
thoughts soon turned from those I had left behind, to the new stage upon 
which I was about to become an actor. 

Was I really on my way to join the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich? Had I indeed passed the dreaded competitive examination at 
Chelsea? and only a short time ago parted from my friends in Dr. Cram- 
well’s establishment at Blackheath? It all seemed a dream—so — pow 
over! But I drew forth a large official letter from my pocket, whic 
showed me that it was indeed a reality : 


On Fer Majesty’s Service. 





GENTLEMAN CADET EDWARD WHITE, 
Tue Rectory, 
Poorpay, 
YORKSHIRE. 


It looked well—military rather—and had come from some great general 
in London, who had signed himself ‘my obedient servant,’ and yet had 
ordered me to report myself at the Cadet Barracks at Woolwich, by a certain 
day. I thought it kind of him to be so humble and polite. 

How should I like the army? Cadet Barracks sounded soldierlike, 
though it did not convey to my mind any great idea of comfort. I should 
see my friend Bobby Jones: in fact I had already received a letter from 
him, saying he would do all he could to have me placed in the same room 
with himself. He had also warned me that I was arriving at rather a cri- 
tical period; the old nomination epoch had passed away only a short time 
before, and there still remained many cadets who had entered under its 
auspices, and who would not be inclined to look with any great favour 
a us, who joined under the new and open system of competitive exami- 


m They had fagged for their seniors in days gone by, and now that they had 
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reached the top of the tree and were expecting their turn, all fagging was 
done away with, and our greater age gave a kind of equality to us all. I 
was sorry for them, but it could not be helped. 

Arrived at the London Bridge station as the evening was closing in, what 
a number of young men I met! all with portmanteaus nearly identical : for 
the regulations which I had received from the Horse Guards, prior to my 
departure from home, were very strict concerning their breadth, depth, and 
length. I was also required to bring with me, as part of my kit, several 
articles of linen and underclothing, the arrangement and marking of which 
had given my poor mother no end of trouble; we could not understand the 
necessity of some of them: four nightcaps, for instance; but I afterwards 
ascertained they came in very useful for culinary purposes. 

How I peered into the darkness, trying to make out what kind of a place 
I was going to, as the cabman drove me through some large iron gates, 
past a lodge, up a gravel road. As we drew up, a tall artillery sergeant 
opened the door, and politely showed me into a room containing several of 
my travelling companions. Another sergeant inquired my name, and sug- 
gested that I was ‘just joining.’ To which I meekly replied : ‘Edward 


it 5 Ps. 





ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH. 


White.’ ‘Mr. White, No. 30.’ ‘This way, sir,’ said a servant in smart 
livery, as he shouldered my portmanteau and strode out of the room, 
leading me to an adjoining building, which we entered by a small, yet 
strong-looking door, the large padlock upon which did not please me. We 
then went up a flight of stairs, and I found myself in my barrack-room. 

The sight of its comforts oppressed me, my spirits fell to zero. It was a 
high room, about sixteen feet square, with one window a by stout iron 
bars; its furniture consisted of a strong wooden table in the centre, with 
four chairs of the same material, an iron turn-up bed in each of the four 
corners, a flap table at the window, which supported four pewter basins, 
and underneath it were two large tin cans containing water. There was 
also a press with four small cupboards, and a copper coalscuttle. 
The walls were papered with whitewash, and the carpet was not of the 
finest sand. This cheerful apartment was evidently intended for four occu- 
pants, and was lighted by gas. 

I asked my guide whether I could not have a better room. He said, ‘Oh 
no, sir; only the first-class gents has rooms to themselves; the others are 
all like this, and much better too than what the last-joined used to have in 
the Towers, sir’ I did not care about that, so I took a chair (how hard it 
was, not even soft deal) and meditated gloomily over my future ee. 
I certainly did not like my first impressions of the place, it looked so like a 
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workhouse, everything so scrupulously clean, and yet so grim! so comfort- 
less! There was a piece of cardboard nailed over the top of the cupboard, 
upon which was written: 


No. 1. Mr. MELVILLE. No. 2. Mr. Crastre. 
No. 3. Mr. Jonzs. No. 4. Mr. WuIrte. 


So I was No. 4. No. 3 must be Bobby; that was a comfort any way. I 
wondered what the other two were like. I heard constant arrivals, and at 
last the door opened, and Bobby stood before me. Was I not glad to see 
him just? I did give hima welcome. I liked him better than I had ever 
done before; we talked over our mutual acquaintances, but soon reverted 
to my former train of thought. ‘This is a gloomy look-out, Bobby.’ ‘ That 
it is,’ replied he. ‘ When my reverend uncle the canon came to see me here 
one day, he said his union at home was much better got up; but it’s 
nothing when you are used to it; besides, Melville, the head of our room, is 
a regular brick and a perfect gentleman ; you are sure to like him. I cannot 
say as much for Crastie, he is rather a snob, no one seems to know anything 
about him, or where he comes from, or who his friends are; the story is, 
that some great swell procured his nomination for him, in return for some 
votes which his father (supposed to be an attorney) had at his command. 
He was one of the last of the nominees, a lucky thipg for him! he could 
certainly not have passed at a competitive—. Hush! here is some one 
coming.’ Two young men now entered the room. ‘How do Jones? 
‘How do? ‘All right, how are you?’ ‘Allow me to introduce a last- 
joined, a friend of mine, Mr. White.’ They expressed themselves happy at 
making my acquaintance, and I soon recognized Melville, a fine soldierlike 
looking young man, with a frank open bearing and a prepossessing coun- 
tenance; I felt I should like him; but the other did not take my fancy; 
perhaps Bobby’s description had rather prejudiced me against him. Mel- 
ville put many questions, asking me particularly who my father was; for 
the nominees had evidently an idea that the competitive system would make 
an opening for many who were not gentlemen, forgetting the almost obliga- 
tory preparation at an expensive cramming school for some time before- 
hand, and the cost of the education at Woolwich: at least 180/. a-year for 
the sons of civilians. 

I had known Melville’s brother at Rugby, and was becoming more at 
home with him, when the sound of many footsteps and the clanging ot 
swords startled me. All rose and stood opposite their respective beds, the 
door was thrown open with a bang, and in walked a cadet, accompanied by 
an officer of artillery ; our names were called over, during which the latter’s 
sharp eye made an examination of each of us, resting rather longer upon 
me as I was a newcomer. This ceremony, which they designate by the 
term ‘ Roll call,’ being concluded, my three companions took what they 
called their ‘J oebags,’ large canvas receptacles, out of which tumbled 
boots, uniforms, caps, etc., etc. Crastie took off his coat, and after a long 
hunt ‘accused some unknown individual of bagging his Banian. ‘What's 
that?’ I whispered to Bobby. ‘Why, a regimental shooter, to be sure.’ 
None the wiser for this lucid explanation, I wondered what kind of weapon 
it could be, when Crastie produced a grey-looking rough shooting coat, in 
= he proceeded to array himself, adding nothing to his personal 

appearance, in my opinion, however much it might conduce to his comfort. 
The others having followed his example, we began to discuss the various 
— the new half year had produced, and the promotion that had taken 


I found Melville had only just been made a corporal, and that we were 
all under the command of a cadet who was called the responsible under 
officer, and who ruled supreme in the absence of any of the officers. 
Immediately under him were three others called sub-divisional under 
Officers, who each had charge of a division, and again, under their com- 
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mand, came the different corporals. I also learnt that these corporals had 
special privileges above the other cadets, they were allowed a shilling a 
week more pocket money (coming of course out of their fathers’ purses), 
they could return from leave on Saturday or Sunday an hour later than the 
others, and they were not obliged to show a written invitation before they 
obtained their leave. These slight advantages seemed scarcely to compen- 
sate for all their trouble in writing reports, superintending the cadets both 
in and out of study, besides the great —— of their position. 

Our conversation, however, was brought to a sudden close by the extinc- 
tion of the gas, leaving us in total darkness; it was the half hour, and the 
sergeant had turned it off at the main; we ought to have been undressing 
instead of talking. As soon as I was undressed, and had knelt down and 
asked for my Heavenly Father’s blessing and protection, not forgetting the 
dear ones at home, I jumped into bed. How narrow it was! How hard 
and coarse the sheets! the pillow seemed stuffed with bricks! and the 
covering was very scanty ; but I was too tired to find overmuch fault, and 
soon fell fast asleep. 

My dreams were full of military adventures: I was an officer fighting my 
country’s battles, an eager candidate for the Victoria cross. The enemy 
were in front of us, we were thirsting for glory and just about to rush on 
the foe as the trumpet sounded the charge, when my eyes opened and 
the blast of a bugle under my window brought my senses back from dream- 
land. Isat up in my bed and seized my watch, it was just six o'clock; 
but the other three slept on; I wondered what the call meant, but was soon 
relieved by our servant, an old gunner (who took care of sixteen of us), 
announcing that ‘ Réveillé’ had sounded, and that it was time to get up. 
Melville quickly disappeared down stairs, with a towel, followed by the 
others, to take advantage of the capital baths with which we were 
provided. : 

Such a rummaging of Joebags, and stretching out of crumpled uni- 
forms! such brushing and cleaning! and shortly three smart soldiers were 
ready for parade; we had just finished our toilet, when another trumpet 
blast resounded through the building—‘ warning’ they called it—and the 
voice of the corporal on duty came up from the bottom of the stairs, ‘ Turn 
out, turn out.’ 

What a hurry scurry at the last moment! ‘ Where’s my stock? from 
one. ‘ There’s a button off my glove,’ says a second. ‘ Where’s my cap?’ 
from a third ; and we all bustled pell-mell down stairs just in time, as the 
clock struck seven, to fall in. The last-joined, being in plain clothes, 
remained in rear; and as soon as the corporal had inspected us, to see that 
our clothes were clean, and properly put on, we were marched off to join 
the other divisions in the quadrangle opposite the dining hall. 

Here the officer came and threw us into line, we poor raw recruits, 
crowding in a heap in rear of the others, and after opening the ranks, 
looking carefully at each one, sent us piecemeal into the hall for breakfast. 
He was very sharp and strict, and kept us in capital order. There was no 
moving or talking when he was on parade, he would be sure to catch us 
and give us drill. The hall presented a very imposing appearance, sur- 
rounded by banners, mottoes, men in armour, and swords of bygone 
governors. Our accoutrements and rifles lined the sides, giving it a 
martial appearance, which was enhanced by the spirited conflicts in stained 
glass which each window represented. ‘Tables to hold ten, with a cor- 

ral at the top, iilled the hall, and we set to work on cold meat, bread and 
Cin and tea or coffee, as soon as we received the command from the 
officer on duty. When all had finished, the chaplain read prayers, and we 
were dismissed for a short time till the trumpet again sounded the warnin 
to summon usto another parade, for study, at eight o’clock. The last-joine 
were all taken into the same room to form the fifth or last class. There 
were five classes, and we could advance one each term; so that our cadet 
life occupied two and a half years, unless we were kept two terms in the 
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same class for idleness or bad conduct. Our study was a large octagon- 
shaped room, with a professor at one end, and his assistant at the other. 
The military subjects, which we liked best, were taught us by officers of 
artillery or engineers ; the others by civilians. 

Order was preserved by a corporal, detailed each week for that duty, 
who would not allow us to speak a word, or move from our seats on any 
account. Corporals could punish us whenever they liked by giving us 
extra drill, or by placing us in arrest for twenty-four hours, during which 
time we were bound upon honour not to leave our rooms except for parade 
or some other duty, and we were obliged to join the two extra drills, one 
early in the morning, before the others had risen from their beds, the other 
in the afternoon, during recreation time. The culprits were marched up 
and down the parade for half an hour with old cutlasses, or carbines, in 
their hands; about as pleasing though not so useful an employment as the 
treadmill. 

At a quarter to eleven study was over, and out I ran, intending to take a 
walk and see the place; but I was told our presence was requested imme- 
diately at another parade for drill, I did not expect the nap on our coats 
would last long with so much brushing for all these parades. As this was 
our first day, we were led off to the tailor, who tried on our uniforms ; 
this took a long time with some, but mine fitted almost at once. Oh, the 
agony of the regimental stock! it seemed to saw your head off, you could 
only move your eyes, and felt divided, like old Cesar’s Gaul, into three 
parts, head, stock, and body. I was obliged to lift the eatables well up 
as the Neapolitans do their macaroni, bending down to meet them was 
impossible; I had great difficulty in seeing my plate, so I did not much 
enjoy my dinner of roast beef and beer at one o’clock, which was preceded 
by the usual parading and inspecting. At two another parade, and study 
till four, when we had nothing more till six; so I determined to give the 
inhabitants of Woolwich a treat, and show them my new uniform, which 
was not, in my opinion, unbecoming. I brushed my hair as smart as 
could be, cocked my cap gingerly over my right ear, and thought it better 
to go by myself, as I should then be the centre of attraction. 

I sauntered down the Common, swaggered through the town, up and 
down the principal streets, such as they were, and was somewhat surprised 
at the rude boys, wherever I went, saluting me with ‘ Miau! Miau! here’s 
a new cat. Puss, Puss!’ The same greeting followed me all over the place, 
much to my discomfiture and perplexity. On my return, Bobby told me 
that in former days the cadets used to wear curious little swallow-tailed 
coats, hence the nickname, from the supposed resemblance to the domestic 
mouser, and it had been in vogue at Woolwich from time immemorial. 

We paraded again for study at six, this lasted till eight, when I thought 
our labours must be over for the day; but there was yet another parade for 
tea, and afterwards we had to show ourselves in our rooms, or in the library, 
whenever a bell rang, till roll-call. The object of these ‘ checks’ as they 
were called, being to prevent our leaving the barracks at night. 

What pleasure it gave me, after tea, to be able to take off my stock and 
tight-fighting coat, and array myself in my Banian! My neck was very 
sore,and there was a red mark all round where the stock had nearly 
rubbed the skin off. 

I began to like Melville, though he was rather haughty and condescend- 
ing to me; but I discovered, afterwards, that this was only proper beha- 
viour on the pea of a corporal when talking to a last-joined. We had nice 
little chats of an evening going to bed; and as he been for two years a 
cadet under the old system (he had lost a term through idleness), his 
stories of the past used to interest and amuse us. ‘ Ah, Mr. Lastjoined!’ 
said he, ‘ your first day was an easy one compared to what it used to be 
when I joined ; all those who had been more than three terms at the shop 
(I supposed he meant the R. M. A.) were old cadets, and therefore pri- 

vileged to order any of the younger ones about, to do entirely as they liked, 
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borrow the property of others, and make themselves as disagreeable as they 
leased 


‘On my first entering the lodge gate, I was met by a posse of these 
gentlemen: one asked my name, another where I came from, and a third 
knocked my new hat over my eyes because he said “I looked cool.” For- 
tunately further attentions were spared me by a new comer, and I escaped. 
The head of my room told me my principal business was to wait upon him, 
brush and mend his clothes, and make myself generally useful; for I found 
the other two young cadets were favourites of his, whom he had applied 
for : one being a personal friend, and the other a particularly clever fellow, 
engaged to coach him in mathematics. I remember the first morning, on 
coming out after breakfast, being struck with astonishment at seeing a 
pair of legs sticking out of the large mortar opposite the dining hall, the 
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owner evidently occupying the bore of that weapon and making frantic 
efforts to extricate himself from his uncomfortable position. He was with 
difficulty released—he was a wretched last-joined, still in plain clothes, 
who had ventured to appear on parade in a cap with anchor buttons, 
instead of the more gentlemanly chimney-pot. 

Besides my regular duties, I had to fag out at cricket, and never see an 
innings; and often for an hour or so, to work the treadle of one of the 
lathes, as my master was fond of turning, and we had no steam power 
then, as we have now. Picking up ninepins was another pursuit I took 
no delight in; and conveying cooked chicken, jellies, and other luxuries 
in my coat pockets for my master when under arrest, was anything but 
a pleasant employment. My greatest difficulty was in procuring fresh 
eggs for tea (which in those days we partook of in our rooms), no easy 
task when you have neither money nor credit, yet I generally managed 
it; cooking them afterwards in a nightcap tied to a long string, and 
lowered for three minutes into the copper of boiling water with which 
we made our tea. Woe me if the eggs were boiled too hard, or found 
to contain young chickens. 
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‘My neckties and other superfluities were bartered away to a wandering 
vendor of fish, for stale crabs, pickled mackerel, shrimps, or lobsters. My 
master being a bit of a gourmand, was never satisfied with the plain bread 
and butter which was all that we were allowed; so, when every supply was 
exhausted, I used to paya sly visit of a morning to the general store (where 
parcels and goods were deposited when they arrived) to try and discover 
whether any kind parent had sent a hamper of good things to their affec- 
tionate son; and when visiting other rooms, I always kept one eye open, 
looking out for straws lying about, evident tokens of recent unpacking. 
Was I successful in any discovery, I boldly entered the happy room at tea- 
time, with an empty plate, and my master’s compliments, and would they 
kindly give him something? But it was a very different affair when we 
received a hamper from any sympathizing relative. How carefully we 
brought it over to our room, when few were about, hiding it away out of 
sight, and allowing only a very little to remain on our table at a time, so as 
not to rouse the expectations of any casual visitor!’ 

When Melville had concluded his experiences, I felt thankful my lot was 
so different, turned in, and was soon asleep between the sand-paper sheets ; 
they did not seem quite so bad the second night. 

Next morning we last-joined were introduced to a new functionary of 
stern and sober mien, a sergeant of artillery, who was to be our drill-in- 
structor. He was evidently a Scotchman, and always prefixed his orders, 
or remarks with ‘ Lastejined.’ He first placed us in two ranks, a little 
a from one another, and then gave us a lecture on setting up drill. 

ow our chests were to be expanded, and the body leaning a little forward, 
standing well upon the ball of the foot, with our heats extended, our little 
fingers touching the red seam of our trousers, heads well up, eyes firmly 
fixed in front,and so on. His style was too much for me, I began to 
laugh; but a voice behind soon sobered me, ‘ You will turn out to drill to- 
morrow morning, Mr. White, for unsteadiness in the ranks; it came from 
the officer on duty. This sentence had a good effect upon us all, and the 
sergeant having finished his harangue, set to work to try and reduce 
our round shdulders, and make us hold up our heads. First we were to 
move our arms round and round like windmills ; then to place both of our 
fists under our chins and jerk our arms backwards, as if to try and put 
them out of joint; then stretch over without bending our knees till we 
touched our toes with the tips of our gloves, causing our tunics to cree 
up under our arms, and buttons to fly, and seams to crack, in every di- 
rection. At last we all looked as if were going to break a blood-vessel, or 
have a fit of apoplexy, so our instructor had pity upon us, and gave the 
order to ‘stand at ease.’ It seemed to me a most uneasy attitude, one foot 
behind the other, and our hands clasped in front, as if we were all struck 
with pensive thoughts at something he had said to us. 

I made use of this opportunity to scan the parade, and see what was 

ing on. I saw Bobby and his batch engaged with rifle carbines, firing 

eadly vollies at imaginary foes with imaginary bullets. 

An older batch still, were at gun drill, running about with heavy masses 
of metal as if they were nothing at all, making a pretence of firing now 
and then and at last pulling the carriages to pieces, and sitting down 
exhausted upon the bits as they lay scattered in every direction; it looked 
hard work. Again, close to us were several girded with officers’ swords, 
learning their saluting drill. I heard the word of command, ‘ Draw!’ and 
their drill-sergeant’s touching appeal, ‘ Now, really, gentlemen, this won't 
do; many of you moved your hands, and others actually grasped the hilt 
of the sword. When I say “ Draw!” don’t draw, but wait for the last 
sound of the word “ Swords!”’ 

My ideas became suddenly more personal on hearing the command 
* Lastejined, sherne!’ We guessed he meant attention. We all jum uP, 
poked out our chins, stretched down our fingers, and glared uncomfortably 
at our instructor over the tops of our stocks. Again we strained and 
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twisted our muscles in every way: and the exertion was becoming rather 
too much for me, when the trumpet sounded, and we received the welcome 
command—‘ Lastejined, tortheright—face; break off!’ 

Our officers were very particular as to the length of our hair; they had 
a great objection to flowing locks. Every day a modern Figaro visited our 
barrack-rooms to ask whether he could do anything for us; and we were 
obliged to keep our hair cropped so short that it made even Crastie say, 
‘ He thought it dangerous to scratch his head.’ 

As soon as Melville returned, I told him how hardly I had been treated, 
having to get up to drill next morning merely for just smiling a little. 
And who could help it when the sergeant spoke in that way? ‘Oh, that’s 
nothing!’ said he. ‘Some time ago there was a disturbance going on in 
one of the studies just over the Governor’s office, and on hearing the row 
he sent for the corporal in charge of the room, who was a universal favourite 
with us all, to ask him what was the matter? He placed an unfortunate 
wight in arrest before he went to the Governor, so that he could tell him 
~ had exercised proper authority; and down he went to the much-dreaded 
office. 

‘ His chief was in a great rage. The noise had evidently put him out 
when he was busy writing important official letters; and the corporal, to 
soften him down, said, that he had placed the three ringleaders in arrest, 
and had done all he could to preserve order. On his return, he gave us an 
account of his interview, and added that the Governor had ordered the 
three names to be sent to him at once. Two volunteers would therefore 
be required. They were soon forthcoming, but instead of receiving a day’s 
arrest, as they expected, they were each placed in solitary confinement on 
bread and water for twenty-four hours, and a week’s arrest in addition. All 
solitary confinement is done away with now. There used to be two kinds 
of cells: one whitewashed, with a small aperture, through which a ray of 
light streamed ; the other, for more serious offenders was all black—walls, 
ceiling, and floor—no window at all: in fact, darkness, total darkness, 
reigned supreme. Their size was the same, about five feet by eight. 
Each cell was provided with a deal table, upon which a wooden pillow was 
nailed ; and the only thing you were allowed to take in with you was your 
cloak ; and in very cold weather a blanket was added. A sergeant appeared 
three times in the course of the day with bread and water, and the chaplain 
paid you a short visit in the morning.’ 

‘ Well, Melville, I am glad these torture-rooms are done away with; but 
what punishment have the authorities substituted in their place ?” 

‘ Oh! they give us arrest. And if in one half-year all your arrests added 
together make up thirty days, you are rusticated for one term—that is, 
sent home to your friends; and on your return you are still kept in the 
same class, thus delaying your commission six months. And very likely, 
in after days, when you are expecting your promotion to your company, you 
may have two, or even three more years to serve as a subaltern, in conse- 
quence of your rustication. It is a very serious punishment; and yet I 
have known it to be the making of some men: they have been idle and 
careless in their own term, and when this disgrace has fallen upon them 
they have been sobered, and brought to pause and reflect. After their 
return they work hard, and having fallen, it may be, into a more stupid 
class, they keep near the top of it, and finally obtain their commission in 
the Royal Engineers, which they would never have done had they remained 
in their own term. There are often, however, some at the top of the list 
at the final examination, who choose the Artillery in preference to the Engi- 
neers. They like working with men and horses, and have a horror of the 
confinement of an office.’ 

In the afternoon Bobby took me round the various amusements which 
were provided for the employment of our leisure hours: these were two 
large enclosed racquet-courts and a bowling alley; a splendid fencing-hall, 
fitted up likewise with all kinds of ropes, poles, ladders, swings, &c., for 
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gymnastic exercises; also two cricket-grounds; and a workshop well sup- 
plied with tools, including wood and metal lathes, worked by a small 
steam-engine. We had besides a lending-library and a reading-room, with 
— of the daily papers, and the several magazines and periodicals of the 


y: 

I certainly did not enjoy rising so early the following morning to join the 
extra drill squad. Marching up and down for half an hour was wearisome 
work; and I made up my mind to be more careful for the future. 

Saturday came at last, and with it a half-holiday;. and all who had 
friends in London or its vicinity obtained leave to visit them till Sunday 
night. Nearly all went away; a few remained whose leave had been 
stopped for misconduct, or who had no friends to receive them. From 
what I afterwards learnt, I suspected many paid their friends but a short 
visit. One was actually placed in arrest by the officer on duty for bringing 
up an invitation with the ink wet, evidently written by himself. 

After the first week I began to feel much more at home; my regimentals 
became actually comfortable. I had learnt how to put on my accoutre- 
ments, and understood the ins and outs of the place. 

Our Governor was a very great man; he reigned supreme, and was 
accountable for our welfare to the Commander-in-Chief alone. Under him 
was a Lieutenant-Governor, the inspector also of studies, who seemed 
to have plenty of work to do, and had an assistant-inspector to help 
him. Our three companies were each commanded by a captain, who 
had subalterns to act as orderly officers. We were a very compact com- 
munity, all divided into different sets; some were fast, and always getting 
into scrapes; others formed a society who despised cards and spirits, but 
clung fondly to beer and tobacco; again, there were others steadier still, 
who voluntarily attended the chaplain’s Bible-class; in fact, whatever 
tastes we possessed, we were sure to find others of a similar way of 


Fashion had great influence over us. For a long time eye-glasses were 
all the go. Nota cadet was to be seen without one., Those who were not 
short-sighted had theirs made of common glass; and the contortions of 
countenance caused by the attempted retention of the glass in the eye were 
fearful! After a time most of them were broken, and some two or three 

urchased snuff-boxes of curious make and shape. Then every one must 
ve a box for himself—the Irish and Scoth preferring the stronger kinds, 
the English contenting themselves with the less pungent, though more 
highly scented varieties. The passing round of these boxes prevailed 
much during study, and the coughing and sneezing astonished some of the 
civilian instructors, who were as yet unaccustomed to the ways of the 
cadets. They feared an influenza epidemic, and showed at first much 
sympathy and anxiety for the sufferers. 

Crastie used to tell me how in former days the unpopular professors were 
teazed by the corporals on duty sending up the whole class, one after the 
other, to look under the table at the bewildered gentleman’s boots, followed 
shortly afterwards by a long string, all asking the same absurd question, or 
making some stupid remark. 

Snuff-boxes lasted a considerable time, but they died out in consequence 
of the arrival of men selling birds, squirrels, &c., &c., at our gates; pets 
became all the rage, squirrels being particularly in demand. Bobby and I 
purchased one, and allowed it to run loose about our room when we were 
present; but one day our favourite would not allow himself to be caught 
when the trumpet sounded for parade, and we were obliged to leave him. 
Alas! on our return he was nowhere to be found. As we had left the 
window =. we concluded he had jumped out and made his escape to 
Shooter’s Hill Woods, as others had done before him. However, that same 
night, when the gas was extinguished, and we were all getting into bed, a 
sudden cry of mingled pain and fright from Bobby revealed the whereabouts 
of the absent animal: it had gone to sleep in the poor fellow’s bed when it 
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was turned up in the daytime, and resented the arrival of his toes by 
seizing the first one that came between his teeth. It seemed to me that 
we were very childish; but Melville declared we were ‘not so bad as we 
used to be.” He remembered once an old cadet pouring a can of cold 
water over two unpopular young cadets as they lay in their beds. In the 
morning the state of their room caused a report to be made to the officer 
on duty, who ordered the two sufferers to fall out after breakfast, and asked 
them how the accident had occurred? The first had made up his story 
beforehand, and at once related how ill he had been in the night! how 
sick he had felt! and, unable to bear it, he had risen from his bed to 
procure a basin of water to bathe his head; the room was pitch dark, and 
upon his return with the pewter basin in his hands, his foot caught ina 
projecting nail, and he fell, throwing the water all over his bed. The 
officer merely said, ‘ Indeed!’ and turning to the second victim, he asked, 
‘ How came your bed, which is opposite to that of the last speaker, to be so 
flooded? He, like the other, was afraid of telling the truth, as he ought to 
have done; and having no story ready, he stammered and stuttered, and 
at length blurted out, in despair, ‘ Exactly in the same way as the other 
gentleman’s, sir!’ I need not say that speedy punishment followed both 
delinquents. 

The month had now come to a close, and we were reported upon in 
study and out of study. All who had been well spoken of by the pro- 
fessors were commended, the idle and inattentive punished. We were 
obliged to display our goods and chattels, all neatly arranged upon our 
beds, for the inspection of the officer on duty—shirts neatly folded together, 
stockings by their side; nightcaps close by; boots, uniforms, Bible and 
Prayer-book, «&c., &c.,—each in its proper position. I believe these inspec- 
tions saved our parents considerable expense; they prevented our turning 
these necessary articles into the more inviting form of pickled mackerel, 
marmalade, and other good things. 

Now whenever Crastie had a cold he became very deaf, obliging us to 
bawl in his ear to make him hear. At one of the monthly inspections he 
was a as deaf as a post, and when the officer examined his kit, his 
Prayer-book was not forthcoming. He asked Crastie where it was? Not 
a word could he hear, but seeing that a question was put to him he gave 
the usual excuse, ‘Gone to the wash, sir!’ This was too much for the 
subaltern, who hurried from the room. 

Crastie was a simple fellow. I heard that when he first joined they 
played him many tricks. One night some one asked him what time it 
was? Having no watch, he did not know; so they told him to take a 
candle, run out into the square, and consult the sun-dial. Out he ran, 
followed shortly by several others to see the fun. In vain he strained his 
eyes, shaded them with his hand, and held the flickering dip in different 
positions, he was obliged to return and say that the candle gave such a 

r light he really could not see the face of the dial with sufficient 
istinctness to tell what o’clock it was.’ 

However, one day he turned the tables upon his tormentors. They pre- 
tended to be very friendly with him, and brought in a couple of plates, and 
asked him if he would like to be mesmerized. He willingly consented, as 
he had seen the trick before, and was determined that for once the biter 
should he bit. A previously-prepared plate was given to him, the under 
surface of which had been well blackened with the smoke of a tallow candle, 
and a little water was poured into it. Crastie and the one who was to be 
the mesmerizer sat down upon chairs opposite one another, each holding 
their plates in their left hands. Crastie was then told to go through the 
same motions as the operator, whose plate was perfectly clean. He first 
dipped his fingers into the water, and then passed them round and round 
the bottom of his plate. Crastie followed suit, then he drew his fingers all 
over his own face; but Crastie, instead of following his example, quietly 
stroked his vis-i-vis’s face with his well-blackened digits, leaving four 
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telling lines, to the surprise of the audience, who turned the laugh against 
the unfortunate mesmerizer, as he hurried from the room to wash his face. 
After the monthly inspections the Mutiny Act and Articles of War were 
read out to us by a glib-tongued subaltern who ran along the pages ata 
tremendous pace, rendering it impossible to follow him. He stopped at 
last quite exhausted, and I came away with a kind of confused idea that, if 
I mutinied, I was for the first offence to suffer death, and for the second 
mp not only to suffer death, but also to forfeit one penny a day of my 
y pay. 





See page 284. 


One night I was awoke by a lantern flashing in my face, I looked up and 
saw our orderly officer taking stock of us as we lay in bed. He paid us 
these nocturnal visits every now and then to see that no drinking ies 
were going on and that every one was present in theirown room. Melville 
told me they had once played the officer a capital trick. When he first 
joined, he was placed in a room with three well-known fast men; the 
authorities — them of having these festivities occasionally, and the 
orderly officer had made up his mind to put a stop to them if hecould. They 
were aware of this, as he so often visited their room at night, and they had 
= ~ very nartow escapes, and therefore concocted a little plan to pay 

off. 


They purchased half a dozen sugar cigars, with gilt paper ends, and 
laced them in a tumbler upon the table, together with a couple of wine 
ttles filled with a weak solution of blacking, some tumblers, spoons, and 
lump sugar. They then waited until the gas was turned off, undressed 
themselves, and sat round their table singing songs as loud as they could, 
and thumping the oak with applause at the end of each chorus. This had 
the desired effect, they soon heard the creaking of the door in the 
leading from the officers’ quarters. Their voices were suddenly hushed, 
but they made as much noise as they could in scrambling into bed. The 
door was quickly opened, in rushed the zealous officer with his lantern, 
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pleased to see the evidences of the carousal upon the table. He 
seized triumphantly the two bottles and tumbler of cigars, and began to 
smell the empty glasses; but no indication of spirituous liquor did they 
give; he could not make it out, and applied his nose to the top of the 
bottles — blacking unmistakably; examined the cigars—only sugar. He 
saw it was a sell, and the snoring from under the four pairs of sheets 
sounded more like suppressed laughter, as he quickly decamped, leaving 
his spoils behind him. It certainly had the effect of diminishing the 
number of his visits. 

Fair time had now arrived, and with it a long and stringent order, 
threatening us with no end of penalties, if we dared venture into Charlton 
Fair, which was about to be held in a field not very far from our barracks. 
There had been so many rows there in former days that the Governor was 
determined to try and prevent our going. 

These disturbances commenced some time before by two or three cadets 
quarrelling with some of the booth-keepers, who handled them rather 
roughly ; so next night nearly the whole Academy turned out to avenge the 
insult offered to their comrades. 





They fell into ranks, and the corporals marched them over in battle 
array, and they attacked the whole place indiscriminately. The struggle 
was severe, but short. Discipline triumphed, and the discomfited booth- 
keepers, gipsies, and such like, were driven from the field; all their canvas 
tents and other constructions, levelled to the ground, which was covered 
with the débris of fancy bazaars, gingerbread nuts, and broken ‘ knock-em- 
downs.’ The victorious army returned in triumph to Barracks, but when 
the whole matter was represented to the authorities, no leniency was shown 
them ; numbers were dismissed, and others rusticated. 

After these heavy punishments, no one dared venture to go for some 
time : at last one fellow was determined he would run the risk; he waited 
till the officer had called the Roll at night, and then cleverly slipped out of 
Barracks and escaped. His comrades dressed up his bolster and pillow, 
surmounting them with an old wig, and carefully laid them between the 
sheets. They knew the officer would be sure to come round late at night 
during such an eventful period, and that he would probably make a minute 
inspection of the absentee, whose character would not bear looking into. 
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As one o’clock struck these a were verified, the official appeared, 
drew aside the curtains of the bed containing the dummy, put up his eye- 
glass, for he was very shortsighted ; and there lay a figure with its face to 
the wall, evidently sound asleep. He left the room satisfied. Next morning 
a report came to the Governor that a cadet had been creating a disturbance 
at the fair, giving at the same time a minute description of the culprit. 
They thought they had found him out ; but when he was asked, ‘ Whether 
he had not been to the fair,’ he refused to give a direct answer, and said: 
‘I appeal to the officer on duty, whether he did not see me safe in bed at 
one o’clock, with all the doors firmly padlocked.’ The officer replied : ‘ He 
certainly did.’ ‘Then, General,’ said he,‘ how could I have been at the 
fair? Such a strong alibi saved him, and the authorities were fairly 
puzzled. 

The half year was now drawing to a close, and we were busy preparing 
for our examination: it lasted ten days and was very severe and searching, 
as we were tested in every subject we had studied during the whole term, 
and if we did not obtain the qualifying number of marks in the principal 
subjects, we were not allowed to mount into a higher class. 

y were the eager consultations I had with Bobby, sitting on the gun 
in front of our room, as I showed him my examination papers, and asked 





him to decide whether my answers were correct or not. But when the 
credits were given out, all anxiety vanished: I had done better than I 
expected, and gained several places, besides being qualified for promotion 
to a higher class. Many of our top men had fallen very low, for their high 
ition on joining was due to their great knowledge of classics; but as the 
anguages of the living took the place of the dead as soon as they entered 
the Academy, the mathematicians and linguists easily took their place. 
The last day of the term was indeed a grand affair. 
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The Commander-in-Chief and a large staff of generals and other officers 
came to review us. We marched past in full dress to the beautiful music 
of the Artillery band, performed several evolutions, and received great 
praise from all the officers present. 

The prizes were afterwards distributed, and we were dismissed to our 
homes for a vacation of six weeks. 

‘How well he looks! How straight he holds himself! No more high 
shoulders now!’ Such were a few of the remarks which fell from my 
delighted parents, after the first happy greeting was over, as I sat down to 
give them a long account of the Academy, and told them all about our drills, 
studies, and amusements. 

My father was anxious to know whether I thought the country would 
obtain better officers under the competitive, than it had done under the old 
nomination system? 

I told him it was indeed a difficult question to answer; the subject had 
often been mooted at the Academy and vigorously discussed. 

The advantages of the old system were stated by its advocates to be: 

ist. That entering younger, and making a longer stay at the Academy, 
gave them a better idea of drill and discipline, and turned them out better 
officers. 

2nd. That being young cadets for eighteen months, they learnt to obey 
their seniors, and were kept at the same time in good order, as no young 
cadet dare drink, smoke, gamble, enter a public-house, or offend in any 
way, without being severely punished by the older ones, carrying out one 
of the mottoes in the dining hall : ‘ Through obedience learn to command.’ 

3rd. That the nomination system was likely to provide a more gentle- 
manly class of young men than the open competitive. 

On the other hand, the admirers of the competitive system gave the fol- 
lowing reasons for its superiority over the former : 

1st. That being older they would be steadier, more sensible, and more 
likely to get on with their studies. 

and. That having a larger number of young men to choose from, the 
successful candidates would naturally be much cleverer and more talented ; 
for, while 25 or 27 used to be selected from perhaps 30 candidates, 48, or 
may be, 50, are now taken from 150 or 200. 

3rd. That the great expense of cramming schools, added to that of the 
Academy, would be a bar to the entrance of a lower class of competitors. 

My cadet life, however, came suddenly to a close, for the veath of a 
distant and forgotten relative made me heir to a large property, and my 
parents were only too glad to send me to college, in preference to their only 
son serving his Queen and country far from his home, in distant lands. 


‘ Extract from Company order, R. M, Academy. Woolwich. 


‘The Commander-in-Chief has been pleased to accept the resignation of 
Gentleman Cadet Edward White.’ 


ANSWER TO MR. HERVEY’S CHARADE (P. 175). 
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